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Gratitude, for the opportunity to work and prosper in this 
wonderful land of America. 


It is with this spirit that we, the Officers of the American 
Train Dispatchers Association, wish їо extend to all of you, 
your families and friends our sincere wish for a joyous 
Christmas. season and a prosperous New Year. 


Fraternally yours, 


B. C. Hilbert, President 

D. E. Collins, Secretary-Treasurer 
D. V. Chandler, Vice-President 

R. J. Irvin Jr., Vice-President 

R. E. Johnson, Vice-President 

J. P. Erickson, Vice-President 

M. H. Kassera, Trustee 


Е M. А. Swartz, Trustee 
$ G. D. Bennett, Trustee 
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| Christmas brings to us many feelings. . .Happiness, as we 
gather with our loved ones these festive holidays. ..Peace, in 
our hearts toward our fellow men. . Worship, in the church of 
our choosing as we give thanks for His many blessings. . .and 
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By В. С. Hilbert, President 


In the last issue I wrote in this space 
that anyone who really believed there 
was “по choice” and stayed home from 
the polls on election day was likely to 
wake up on the morning of November 
5th to a surprise. It’s all over now, and 
obviously a lot of voters did stay away 
from the polling places on November 4th. 
Nationwide the turnout was 52 per cent 
of those registered to vote. In the District 
of Columbia, the heart of our govern- 
ment, only one out of three of those eligi- 
ble to vote did so! A sad commentary for 
a nation that holds itself up as an exam- 
ple of democracy that works. 


Of course it is impossible to say to what 
extent the election was affected by the 
electronic media, but my belief is that it 
was considerable. I was astonished and 
somewhat outraged to hear Walter Cron- 
kite on CBS News at 5:32 PM Central 
Standard Time pronounce Ronald Reagan 
as the likely winner in Indiana, Missis- 
sippi and Florida. At 6:15 P.M. John 
Chancellor announced on NBC News that 
their “exit polling" indicated a "substan- 
tial victory” for Ronald Reagan. At this 
time the polls were still open in most of 
the states in the Central Time Zone, and 
with nearly two hours of voting time left 
in the Mountain Time Zone, nearly three 
hours in the Pacific Time Zone. It is cer- 
tainly reasonable to believe that reporting 
such as this, along with the pre-election 
hoopla, led many people to believe that 
their vote would be meaningless, so they 
simply didn’t bother. 


Jimmy Carter went down the tube in 
the worst defeat of a sitting president 
in this century. Also down the tube went 
a number of legislators whose voting 
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records have been friendly to labor. In- 
cluded in the list of those defeated were 
four of the six senators targeted for de- 
feat on the notorious “hit list" of the 
right-wing National Conservative Political 
Action Committee, and control of the 
Senate will now be held by the Republi- 
cans for the first time in a quarter cen- 
tury. With a divided Congress and a con- 
servalive administration it appears that 
labor has little reason to believe there 
will be much improvement in legislation 
affecting labor and social issues, however, 
we should all unite behind Mr. Reagan 
and wish him well. He has a lot of new 
ideas as to how the nation’s problems 
might be solved and he now has a chance 
to try them. 





SP Starts Work On 


Tucumcari Line 


Southern Pacific on Oct. 6 began up- 
grading 544 miles of former Rock Island 
main line between Topeka, Kans., and 
Tucumcari, N.M., following Federal Rail- 
road Administration approval of $48.5 
million in preference share funds for the 
work. Total cost will be about $97 mil- 
lion, with SP providing the balance. 

Upgrading to 60-mph operation will be 
completed by the end of next year. SP 
has hired 300 additional workers for the 
project, many of them former Rock Is- 
land employes. Early next year, in a sep- 
arate project, SP will start rehabilitating 
the former Rock Island Armourdale Yard 
at Kansas City. For SP to take full ad- 
vantage of its new route, however, a third 
projeci will be required, the rehabilitation 
of 240 miles of former Rock Island main 
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line between Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Between Kansas City and Topeka, there 
is joint operation with Union Pacific, on 
a line already operated at 60 mph. 
The ICC in June approved SP’s pur- 
chase of the Tucumcari line, through sub- 
sidiary Cotton Belt (RA, June 30, p. 18). 
The cost of upgrading that line subse- 
quently became one of the apparent 
stumbling blocks for the proposed SP 
merger with Santa Fe, announced in mid- 
May and called off in mid-September. 
Railway Age. 


notable quotes 


The only gracious way to accept an 
insult is to ignore it; if you can’t ignore 
it, top it; if you can’t top it, laugh at it; 
if you can’t laugh at it, it’s probably 
deserved. 





Russell Lynes 


There are no uninteresting things; 
there are only uninterested people. 
G. K. Chesterton 


How come, if necessity is the mother 
of invention, all this unnecessary stuff 
gets invented? 

Gen. Features Corpn. 


Marriage is an investment that pays 
your dividends if you pay interest. 
Т.Н. 


Judge a man by his questions rather 
than his answers. 
Voltaire 


е 


Rare is Ше person who can weigh Ше 
faults of others without putting his thumb 
on the scales. 

Byron J. Langenfeld 


No one can make you feel inferior 
without your consent. 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
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legal notices 


1981 DUES: 


Dues for 1981 become payable on Jan. 
1, 1981. The amounts due are as follows: 
ACTIVE DUES: $228.00 Annually. Dues 
may be paid annually, semi-annually, or 
quarterly, as the member chooses. Semi- 
annual dues are $114.00 and quarterly 
dues are $57.00. 

ACTIVE-EXTRA DUES are one-half 
the established amount of ACTIVE dues 
and are payable annually, semiannually, 
or quarterly. 

ASSOCIATE DUES are payable an- 
nually only and are $25.00 for those NOT 
retired and none for Retired members. 

System Dues in the amount established 
by the System Committee on each road 
must be added to and accompany the 
National Dues FOR THE SAME PERIOD 
NATIONAL DUES ARE PAID and are 
to be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer at 
National Headquarters. Refund of System 
dues portion thereof will be made to the 
custodian of system funds on the mem- 
ber’s road. 

NOTE: UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTI- 
FIED, THE ABOVE DUES 
RATES ARE APPLICABLE 
AND IN EFFECT AS SHOWN. 


* * * 





THE CONSTITUTION AND BY- 
LAWS PROVIDES FOR A TEN PER 
CENT (10%) PER MONTH LATE 
PAYMENT PENALTY. THIS IS 10% 
OF THE QUARTERLY DUES RATE 
(BOTH NATIONAL AND SYSTEM) 
WHEN DUES ARE NOT RECEIVED 
WITHIN THE FIRST THIRTY (30) 
DAYS OF THE CURRENT DUES 
PAYING PERIOD. 


1981 Personnel Reports 


Forms for use in submitting 1981 
PERSONNEL REPORTS will be mailed 
those concerned during the latter part 
of December. 

An up-to-date PERSONNEL REPORT 


for each office is indispensable in main- 
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taining current membership records at 
the National Headquarters. The coopera- 
tion of each Chairman in filling in and 
promptly returning the 1981 PERSON- 
NEL REPORT for his office is earnestly 
requested. 

Each person retaining and accumulat- 
ing seniority on your roster should be ac- 
counted for and shown in the space рго- 
vided on the form, giving the regular 
(permanent) assignment or employment 
status of each as of Jan. 1, 1981. Retire- 
ments, resignations, and deaths not prev- 
iously reported to the National Headquar- 
ters should also be shown at the appro- 
priate space on the form. 

Errors and omissions in the preparation 
of this report cause inquiries and tracers 
which we would like to avoid. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE AMERICAN TRAIN 
DISPATCHERS ASSOCIATION 


This is the Annual Report of the Board 
of Trustees of the American Train Dis- 
Patchers Association for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1980. 

The Board of Trustees convened on 
October 20, 1980, at the National Head- 
quarters in Berwyn, Illinois for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the regularity, 
economy, and efficiency of the expendi- 
tures of funds, expenses of officers, sound- 
ness of investments and bonding of offi- 
cers and employes as required by Article 
VIII, Sections 2 and 3 of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association. 

The information used to formulate the 
annual report of the Trustees was ob- 
tained from the records of the Association 
and from the annual audit report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1980, and 
prepared by Brabenec, Tague & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


American Train Dispatchers 
Association 


Dues receipts from all classes of mem- 


bership increased $47,212.65 over the 
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same period ending in 1979. Gross re- 
ceipts from all income increased $45,- 
501.38. The increase in gross receipts 
reflects the increased dues and interest 
on investments. 

Membership figures show Active mem- 
bership to be at 2,852 up from 2,759 the 
previous year. Active-Extra membership 
increased by 13 members and Associate 
membership decreased by 377 as a result 
of constitutional amendment discontinu- 
ing classification of retired associate 
members. 

Expenses advanced considerably over 
the previous year due mainly to ш- 
creased administrative costs which in- 
clude legal fees, officers and office salaries 
and expenses. 


American Train Dispatchers 
Improvement Association 


Over-all expenses of the Improvement 
Association increased $3,412.16 over the 
previous fiscal year but these increased 
expenses were off-set by increases in in- 
come and the net result was an excess 
of income over expenses of slightly over 


$1,000.00. 


Insurance Coverage 


1. Liability, Fire and Burglary Insurance: 
Special Multi-Peril Policy — Buildings 
and contents and Liability. Hanover 
Insurance Company Policy No. 25МР 
777092 expires October 17, 1982, cov- 
ering entire premises at 1401 South 
Harlem Avenue, Berwyn, Illinois. 
Building: .. c $165,000.00 
Contents ...... . 35,000.00 
Extra Expense .......... > 10,000.00 
Non-owned Auto 
Liability e 
Medical 

2. Honesty Bond: 

Hanover Insurance Company Policy 
380949F expires 10-20-83, $7,000.00 
American Train Dispatchers Improve- 
ment Association favoring D. E. Col- 
lins, Secretary-Treasurer. 






500,000.00 
1,000.00 


3. Workmen's Compensation: 


Casualty Insurance Company Policy 
No. R-31559 expires 1-29-81. 
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Employers Insurance Company Policy 
No. 0211 00 056580 expires 5-5-81 
(American Train Dispatchers Associ- 
ation) 

4. Employe Dishonesty Coverage: 
Hanover Insurance Company Policy 
No. CD-338050 expires 6-11-82, Blan- 
ket Bond-Officers and Employes-Limits 
of coverage $145.000.00. 


Orv 


Death and Dismemberment Coverage: 
Continental Casualty Company Policy 
No. SR 68037133, expires 11-2-81. 

Amount of Coverage: ......... $200,000.00 
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Over-all operating expenses of THE 
TRAIN DISPATCHER increased due to 
an increase in the cost of paper and 
printing and а reduction in revenues 
realized as a result of discontinued ad- 
vertising. 


The magazine, as in the past, continues 
to be an informative journal of our 
craft of which we can take pride. Our 
officers have performed their functions 
efficiently and admirably, as reflected by 
the auditors annual report, and we rec- 
ognize that increasing costs place addi- 
tional economic burdens on our endeavor; 
however, the officers have guided this 
Organization toward a viable and com- 
petitive Association. 


Our sincere appreciation is hereby 
expressed to the headquarters staff for 
their continued courteous cooperation in 
gathering the material for this report. 


/s/ M. H. Kassera 
/s/ M. A. Swartz 
/s/ G. D. Bennett 





Statement Of Ownership, 
Management And Circulation 


Date of filing: September 29, 1980. 


Title of Publication: THE TRAIN DIS- 
PATCHER. 


Frequency of Issue: Eight issues annually. 


Location of known office of publication: 
1401 S. Harlem Ave., Berwyn, IL 60402. 
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Location of Headquarters of General 
Business Offices of the Publishers: 1401 
S. Harlem Ave., Berwyn, IL 60402. 
Publisher: American Train Dispatchers 
Association (address same as above) is a 
voluntary not-for-profit labor organization 
representing employes in the railroad 
industry. 
Editor: W. J. Clifton, 2651 
Ave., Ottumwa, lowa 52501. 
Managing Editor: D. Е. Collins, 1401 
S. Harlem Ave., Berwyn, IL 60402. 
Owner: American Train Dispatchers 
Association, 1401 S. Harlem Ave., Ber- 
wyn, IL 60402. No stockholders or out- 
side ownership involved. Publication is 
devoted to organization activities and 
published as a means of information and 
contact with membership. Known bond- 
holders, mortgages, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 


Kenwood 


or other securities: None. 
Avg. No. 
Copies Single 
Each Issue 
Issue Nearest 
During To 
Preceding Filing 
12 Mos. Date 
Total No. Copies printed 4931 4900 
Paid circulation 
1. Sales through dealers and 
carriers, street vendors and 
counter sales None None 
2. Mail subscriptions 3175 3094 
Total paid circulation 3175 3094 
Free distribution by mail, 
carrier or other means sam- 
ples, complimentary, and 
other free copies 902 993 
Total distribution 4077 4087 
Copies not distributed 
1. Office use, left over, un- 
accounted, spoiled after 
printing 154 113 
2. Returns from news agents None None 
Total 4931 4900 


I certify that the statements made by me 
above are correct and complete. 
/s/ D. E. Collins 
Managing Editor 
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Lump-Sum Death Benefits Under 
The Railroad Retirement Act 


By D. E. Collins, Secretary-T reasurer 


Under the 
Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, survi- 
vors of deceased 
railroad em- 
ployes may qual- 
ify for benefits 
from the U.S. 
Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. In 
addition to the 
monthly benefits 
provided for wid- 
ow, wido wers, 
children, dependent grandchildren and 
dependent parents, the Act also provides 
two types of lump-sum death benefits. 

The following questions and answers 
describe these lump-sum benefits and 
their eligibility requirements. 

1. What are the two types of lump- 
sum death benefits available under the 
Railroad Retirement Act? 

One type is the insurance lump-sum 
benefit, which is intended to help with 
a deceased employe's burial expenses. 
The other type is the residual payment, 
which assures that a railroad family re- 
ceives at least as much in benefits as the 
employe paid in railroad retirement taxes 
before 1975, when railroad retirement 
taxes were generally much higher than 
social security taxes. 

2. What are the requirements to qual- 
ify for lump-sum death benefits from the 
Board? 

In order to qualify for an insurance 
lump-sum benefit, or for monthly survi- 
vor benefits from the Board, the family 
must be insured for survivor benefits 
from the Board. A family is insured for 
these benefits if the employe completed 
at least 120 months of railroad service 
and had a “current connection” with the 
railroad industry. In general terms, the 
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current connection requirement is met 
if the employe had worked in the rail- 
road industry until just prior to retire- 
ment, or death if before retirement. 

An insured status is not required for 
the residual payment. Thus, a residual 
payment could be made even if the em- 
ploye had less than 120 months of service 
or did not have a current connection. 

If the family is not insured for survi- 
vor benefits from the Board, the em- 
ploye's railroad retirement credits would 
be transferred to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and any survivor benefits 
would be payable by that agency, based 
on the deceased employe's combined rail- 
road retirement апі social security 
credits. However, if a residual lump-sum 
death payment is made, no future bene- 
fits could be based on the deceased em- 
ploye's railroad retirement credits; but 
the family might qualify for social se- 
curity survivor benefits, based on the 
deceased employe's social security credits 
alone. 


3. Under what conditions is an insur- 
ance lump-sum benefit payable? 


An insurance lump-sum benefit is pay- 
able if monthly survivor benefits are not 
payable in the month of the employe's 
death. If monthly survivor benefits are 
payable, in most cases the monthly bene- 
fits in the year after the employe's death 
are much greater than the insurance 
lump-sum would have been. Otherwise, 
a widow or widower could receive a de- 
ferred lump-sum benefit, which would 
be the amount of the insurance lump-sum 
less the amount of any monthly survivor 
benefits paid in the year after Ше em- 
ploye's death. 


4. How much does the insurance lump- 
sum benefit amount to? 

If the employe completed the 120th 
month of service after 1974, the insurance 
lump-sum benefit would be $255. If the 
employe completed 120 months of service 
before 1975, the maximum insurance 
lump-sum benefit is almost $1.200; and 
the average benefit awarded in 1980 was 
about $780. 


5. Who receives the insurance lump- 
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sum benefit if one is payable? 


The insurance lump-sum benefit is 
payable to the widow or widower, if she 
or he was living with or supported by 
the employe at the time of the employe’s 
death. Otherwise, it would be payable to 
the funeral home or to the payer of the 
funeral expenses, but only up to the 
amount of the funeral costs. 


6. Is there any time limit on filing an 
application for an insurance lump-sum 
benefit? 


Yes. An application for the insurance 
lump-sum benefit must be filed within 
two years after the employe’s death. 


7. How is the residual payment calcu- 
lated? 


The residual payment is the amount 
of the employe’s pre-1975 railroad retire- 
ment taxes, plus ап allowance in lieu of 
interest, less any retirement benefits 
which were based on the employe’s rail- 
road credits, and less any survivor bene- 
fits paid by either the Board or the Social 
Security Administration. 

If an employe received a railroad re- 
tirement annuity from the Board for a 
few years before death, it is likely that 
the retirement benefits would exceed the 
pre-1975 railroad retirement taxes; so a 
residual probably would not be payable. 


8. Under what conditions could a resi- 
dual payment be made? 


If benefit payments have not exceeded 
a deceased employe’s taxes, a residual 
payment could be made when no family 
member is actually or potentially eligible 
for monthly survivor benefits. However, 
an eligible widow or widower under age 
60 may waive rights to any future bene- 
fits based on the deceased employe's rail- 
road credits and elect to receive any 
residual that may be payable. A residual 
payment could also be made if the only 
survivor eligible for monthly benefits is 
also eligible for certain other retirement 
or survivor benefits from the Board or 
the Social Security Administration which 
would be greater than the potential 
monthly survivor benefits based on the 
deceased employe's railroad credits. 
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9. Who would receive the residual pay- 
ment? 

If the employe had designated a bene- 
ficiary for the residual payment, by filing 
a designation of beneficiary form at any 
Board office, any residual payment would 
be made to the designated beneficiary. 
Otherwise, any residual payment would 
be made in the following order of pre- 
cedence: widow or widower, if living 
with the employe at the time of the em- 
ploye's death; children; grandchildren; 
parents; brothers and sisters; estate. 

10. /f an employe had designated a 
beneficiary for the residual payment and 
subsequently married, would any residual 
payment automatically be payable to the 
widow or widower rather than to the 
designated beneficiary? 

No. Once a designation of beneficiary 
is made, it remains in effect unless it is 
cancelled or a new beneficiary is desig- 
nated. This is true even if an employe's 
marital status changes. 

Employe's who have designated a bene- 
ficiary should periodically review their 
duplicate copy of the designation of bene- 
ficiary form to see if they wish to cancel 
or change the designation of beneficiary. 

11. What is the best way to apply for 
survivor benefits from the Board? 

Survivors of railroad employes should 
call or visit the nearest Board office. The 
Board personnel there will assist indi- 
viduals applying for benefits and will 


answer any questions. 





Retirement Date Could Affect 
The Amount Of RR Benefits 


For a railroad employe planning to 
retire in the next few months, the choice 
of a retirement date before or after the 
end of the year could affect the amount 
of his or her railroad retirement annuity. 
Eligibility for certain annuity increases 
is determined by the year of retirement, 
and the effect of certain maximum pro- 
visions in the law can differ from year 
to year. 

For employes age 62 or over, retire- 
ment after 1980 would generally result 
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in higher benefits. On the other hand, 
employes age 60 or 61 with 30 years of 
service, who are planning on retiring 
in the next few months, would generally 
receive higher benefits by retiring before 
the end of 1980, rather than in the first 
few months of 1981. These general guide- 
lines do not apply in all cases, and there 
are, of course, other considerations which 
a prospective retiree must take into ac- 
count in determining his or her retire- 
ment date. 

Railroaders planning to retire in the 
near future should contact а U.S. Rail- 
road Retirement Board office for annuity 
estimates and for assistance in determin- 
ing any advantages or disadvantages of a 
given retirement date. However, data 
used to prepare annuity estimates for 
1981 retirements will not be available 
until mid-November; so, in some cases, 
the Board will be unable to provide full 
information until that time. 





Railroad Unemployment Rate 
Triggers Extended Benefits 


The U.S. Railroad Retirement Board 
announced that unemployed railroaders 
with less than 10 years of service can 
qualify for extended railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits beginning July 
20, because of the high rate of unemploy- 
ment in the railroad industry. 

While personnel with 10 or more years 
of service may qualify for extended rail- 
road unemployment benefits regardless of 
unemployment rates, those with less than 
10 years’ service may begin receiving ex- 
tended unemployment benefits only dur- 
ing periods of high unemployment in 
either the national economy or the rail- 
road industry. 

Once an extended benefit period is 
established for an employe with less than 
10 years service, it may continue for up 
to 13 consecutive weeks, regardless of the 
subsequent rate of unemployment. 

A new benefit year allowing up to 26 
weeks of normal railroad unemployment 
benefits began July 1, so few railroaders 
are likely to begin receiving extended 
benefits at this time. However, some un- 
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employed railroaders who are not now 
eligible for normal unemployment bene- 
fits in the new benefit year may be 
eligible for extended benefits if they re- 
ceived normal unemployment benefits in 
the previous benefit year, which ended 
June 30. Unemployed railroaders who 
believe they may be eligible should apply 
for unemployment benefits on July 20, 
or as soon as possible thereafter. 





Railroad Employes National 
Dental Plan — GP-12000 


Since the last publication of Aetna’s 
dental booklet, there have been some 
changes in consolidation of claim paying 
offices who handle the Railroad Employes 
National Dental Plan. The following is a 
list of the claim offices that have closed 
or will be closing, those that are new 
and the areas covered: 


State of residence: Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina; 

New claim paying office: P.O. Box 1058, 
Macon, GA 31298; 

Old claim paying office: 1000 North 
Omni International, Atlanta, GA 30303. 
**Please be advised that the Macon, GA 
office will be effective on or after January 
1, 1981. 


—— 


State of residence: Michigan; 

New claim paying office: 202 W. Berry 
st., Ft. Wayne, IN 46802; 

Old claim paying office: 1410 Detroit 
Bank & Trust Building, 211 West Fort 
St., Detroit, Michigan. 


--Ф-- 


State of residence: NY counties that are 
designated; 

New claim paying office: P.O. Box 
4951, Syracuse, NY 13221; 

Old claim paying office: P.O. Box 1022, 
Buffalo, NY 14240. 


ONE CR 


States of residence: Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia; 


New claim paying office: P.O. Box 
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1738, Reading, PA 19603; 

Old claim paying office: 1617 John F. 
Kennedy Blvd., Surburban Station Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, PA. 


ý 


The following claim offices have new 
addresses: 
STATE OF RESIDENCE — 

Indiana — P.O. Box 40988, Indian- 
apolis, IN 46240. 


-+-- 


Minnesota, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota — P.O. Box 2907 - Loop Station, 
Minneapolis, MN 54402. 


--4ф-- 


Louisana — P.O. Box 61003, New 
Orleans, LA 70161. 


—.— 


Alaska, Washington — P.O. Box 21645, 
Seattle, Washington 98101. 


--ф-- 


Maryland, Virginia, District of Colum- 
bia — P.O. Box 25519, Richmond, VA 
23219. 


--ф-- 


Ohio — 3320 West Market, Akron, 
Ohio 44313. 


-ф-- 


Oregon — P.O. Box 112, Portland, 
Oregon 97207. 





Federal Railroad Administration 
Radio Standards and Procedures 
Effective August 1, 1977 


The following are the Radio Standards 
and Procedures issued by the Federal 
Railroad Administration effective August 
1, 1977, or as otherwise provided in Sub- 
Section 220.21(b) thereof. 

The FRA has advised President Hilbert 
that among the instructions defined as 
“Train Order” for the purpose of appli- 
cation of these regulations, are verbal 
instructions issued to crew members by 
means of radio communication, authoriz- 
ing their movement against a Stop indi- 
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cation of an “absolute” signal in Auto- 
matic Block System, Centralized Traffic 
Control and/or Traffic Control System 
territories, and thus fully subject to the 
strict requirements of Sub-Sections 220.33, 
220.43, 220.45 and 220.61. 


PART 220—RADIO STANDARDS 
AND PROCEDURES 


SUBPART A—General 
Sec. 


220.1 Scope. 
220.3 Application. 
220.5 Definitions. 
220.7 Penalty. 


SUBPART B—Radio Procedures 


220.21 Railroad operating rules; radio 
. communications. 

Publication of radio information. 
Instruction of employes. 
Identification. 

Statement of letters and numbers. 
Initiating a transmission. 
Receiving a transmission. 

Ending a transmission. 

Voice test. 

Continuous monitoring. 
Notification on failure of train 
radio. 

Communication consistent with 
rules. 

220.45 Communication must be complete. 
220.47 Emergencies. 

220.49 Switching, backing or pushing. 
220.51 Signal indications. 


220.23 
220.25 
220.27 
220.29 
220.31 
220.33 
220.35 
220.37 
220.39 
220.41 


220.43 


SUBPART C—Train Orders 
220.61 Transmission of train orders by 
radio. 
APPENDIX A—Recommended Phonetic Al- 
phabet 
APPENDIX B—Recommended pronuncia- 
tion of Numerals 
AUTHORITY: Secs. 202 and 209, 84 
Stat. 971, 975 (45 U.S.C. 431, 438), and 
Sec. 1.49(n) of the regulations of the 
Office of the Secretary of Transportation, 
49 CFR 1.49(n). 
Source: 42 FR 5065, Jan. 27, 1977, 
unless otherwise noted. 


(Continued on page 273) 
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what's going on? 


Bud Spillman, who retired on July 25, 
1980, from the Chessie System after al- 
most 40 years on the railroad, won’t 
really leave his work. 

As a fifth generation member of his 
family in railroading, he has a collection 
of memorabilia that spans the entire 
history of the Baltimore & Ohio, and even 
the Ohio & Mississippi, the first rail- 
road through Washington. An entire 
room in the Spillman house is devoted to 
an impressive array of pictures, venerable 
train orders and equipment of all types. 
He looks forward to completing an ш- 
ventory and possibly rearranging things, 
if his wife, Janet, will give more space 
in the house. 

Alva C. Spillman, known for vears as 
"Bud," joined the B&O in March, 1941 
as a telegraph operator, after working 
since the beginning of that year for the 
New York Central. He learned to tele- 
graph at North Vernon, on the Big 4, 
"because I was too young to be a fire- 
man," he laughs today. 

Otherwise he would have headed for 
a career as an engineer, like his father, 
Chester, his uncle, Barney, and his grand- 
fathers, Alva Spillman and George Crane. 
Before them  Bud's great-grandfathers, 
Peter Crane and Tom Kelso, were also 
railroaders, one in charge of water sta- 
tions and the other a passenger conductor. 
His great-great-grandfather, Stephen Kel- 
so, who started this railroad dynasty, 
was on the first train west out of Cincin- 
nati. Two years after the railroad was 
founded, Kelso was general yardmaster 
at Storrs yards at Cincinnati and records 
show he was roadmaster at Osgood, near 
North Vernon, in 1864. 

Bud's brother, Chester, who lived in 
Washington for many years, is now 
chief train dispatcher for the Chessie 
System in Indianapolis. Both of Bud's 
sons worked on the railroad while they 
were in school, and son Dick is now the 
sixth generation of the family in the 
business. He is an extra train dispatcher. 
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Janet (Moore) Spillman also has a 
railroading background. Her grandfather 
and father worked for the Illinois Central 
and she has four uncles, a sister and 
brother who followed in the same occu- 
pation. Janet herself was а telegraph 
operator when she first met her husband. 


The O&M, later the B&O, contributed 
to the prosperity of Washington for many 
years. Other towns along its route, such 
as Loogootee, sprang up in the first place 
because of the railroad — this new trans- 
port that in 1857 "joined together the 
two principal cities of the great Midwest, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati," according to 
the O&M history. 


One of Bud's vivid memories is of 
President Harry Truman, who was back 
and forth through Washington many times 
as president. The day after Truman left 
office he came through Washington again 
and when the train stopped the former 
president came out on the vestibule and 
talked to Spillman and several other men. 
“T thought, here he was, just an everyday 
Joe. But yesterday he was president,” 
Bud remembers. 


His collection has a little bit of every- 
thing, including a copy of every timetable 
since 1941 and his father’s first and last 
orders as an engineer. He has a 100-year- 
old rail from the Shawneetown branch, a 
telegraph instrument that was used in a 
former station now closed and Luther 
McCool’s oil can, which the engineer 
used to oil the engine wheels at each stop. 

Other memorable items are two oil 
torches, one iron and one brass. They 
were the engineer’s flashlights, just as 
the engine headlights were oil lanterns. 

Then there are the clock used in the 
Fritchton depot in 1902, a collection of 
different types of switch locks, a B&O 
pencil used on its first diesel engine and 
an 1886 waybill from the O&M showing 
that 800 pounds of household goods was 
shipped from Fairfield to Enfield at a 
cost of 20 cents per 100 pounds, total 
$1.60. 


His picture collection includes many 
of the well-known Washington railroaders 
and some notable events, such as the last 
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A.C. (BUD) SPILLMAN, the fifth generation of his family to work for 
the railroad, tells a story of the early days. The small part of his collection 
pictured includes an oil can used on steam engines and, in the lower right 
corner next to the telephone, two old-fashioned torches which served as 
flashlights Jerstad Photo 





passenger train run on the B&O. The Spillman children and grand- 
Bud laments the end of passenger serv- children and great-grandchildren will in- 

ice, as do a great many others who live herit a tangible slice of history. 

along the famous route. “It wasn't the : р 

railroad that left the people," he said. Washington Times Herald 

"The people deserted the railroad." Washington, Ind. 
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This article recently appeared in Fami- 
ly Lines magazine. It shows that it really 
pays off to make suggestions. Pictured 
are Jerome Lachaussee, present A.T.D.A. 
Office Chairman and Donald Dean, a 
former Office Chairman. 


$50,000 Paid For 


Suggestion! 


Two employes of the L&N have re- 
ceived cash awards totaling $50.000 for 
a joint suggestion which they recently 
submitted to the Family Lines Rail Sys- 
tem’s Employes Suggestion Plan. It is 
the largest award approved since the sug- 
gestion system began in 1974. 

The suggesters, Donald H. Dean and 
Jerome G. Lachaussee, L&N train dis- 
patchers at Mobile. each received checks 
of $25,000 from L&N President Richard 
D. Spence. The subject of their suggestion 
is a visual display board. It was devised 
by the men to assist train dispatchers in 
directing movement of trains and mech- 
anized track repair equipment between 
Flomaton, Ala. and Chattahoochee, Fla. 
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The panel-like device which the men 
built presents a condensed diagram of 
the 204 rail miles covered between Flo- 
maton and Chattahoochee. The trackage 
is divided into 15 numerical districts or 
"blocks," and moving trains and mech- 
anized track equipment in use by main- 
tenance-of-way crews are represented by 
small pegs inserted on the board at the 
precise locations. Special wiring in the 
board has been designed so that a shrill 
warning buzzer is sounded should a dis- 
patcher inadvertently schedule movement 
of two opposing trains in the same block. 


It took the men about three months 
on their own time to put the panel to- 
gether using about $550 worth of material 
furnished by the company. In appearance, 
their board resembles a larger electronic 
control unit (CTC) used between Mont- 
gomery and New Orleans. The big differ- 
ence, however, is that the more sophisti- 
cated CTC controls all signals and 
switches over the territory covered. The 
newly invented visual manual blocking 
board controls nothing. It is only for 
visual display, but therein lies its value— 


Mobile Press Register photo by J P. Schaffner 
Jerome С. Lachaussee, standing. and Donald н Dean, both LAN train dispatchers, Mobile, Ala 
show the visual display board which they built and is now in use. Their suggestion awards of 
$25,000 each, are the largest ever paid by the Family Lines Rail System 
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From ен: Mr. and Mrs. Lachaussee, Mrs. Dean and her husband, Donald, receive award checks 
from L&N President Richard D. Spence —Family Lines photo 





seeing at a glance where trains and work operation at Mobile since June, 1979. As 

equipment are at any given time. With- a result of the two men’s idea, the effi- 

out this, the dispatcher had to enter all ciency and safety of all train movements 

such movements on a form or in a book. between Flomaton and Chattahoochee 
The visual display board has been in have been greatly enhanced. 


* 


“probably the finest $5 Columbian plate block of six in existence," 





'The above plate block of 6 of the $5 Columbian issue was purchased at auction 
for the sum of $220,000.00 on Sept. 27, 1980. This figure reportedly represents 
the highest price ever paid for a normal U.S. Commemorative plate block. This 
plate block came from the “Caldwell” plate block collection. 
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Status 


Docket 
No. 


TD-22848 
TD-22881 
TD-22474 
TD-22480 
TD-22621 
TD-22622 
TD-22775 
TD-22855 
TD-22864 
TD-22874 
'TD-22893 
TD-22930 
TD-22936 
TD-22944 
TD-23028 
TD-23030 
TD-23032 
TD-23059 
TD-23060 
TD-23209 
TD-23224 
TD-23223 
'TD-23314 
TD-23348 
TD-23274 
TD-23364 
'TD-23389 
TD-23467 
TD-23474 


TD-23477 





of Disputes Submitted by A.T.D.A. io Third Division 
National Railroad Adjustment Board 


Railroad 


SCL 

BN 
CMStP&P 
AT&SF 


ConRail 
(PRR) 
ConRail 
(PRR) 
SLSF 


AT&SF 
FW&D 
AT&SF 
AT&SF 


ConRail 
(PRR) 
ConRail 
(PRR) 
AT&SF 


ConRail 
(PRR) 
C&NWT 


C&NWT 
N&W(VGN) 
N&W(VGN) 


C&NWT 


IHB 
IHB 
SCL 
SCL 
C&NWT 
C&NWT 


MKT 
SIRTOA 
AMTRAK 
(NEC) 
ConRail 
(PRR) 
Southern 
B&M 


Sub- 
mitted 
12-13-78 


Subject of Dispute 


Compensation-Rest Day Service 
(Mullinax). 

Discipline (Martin). 1-8-79 
Compensation-Rest Day 2-10-78 
Relief of C.T.D. (Bigley). 
Discipline (Gauer). 2-15-78 
Compensation-Off Assignment 5-26-78 
(Summerson). 
Compensation-Off Assignment 
(Harpster 3-1-77/3-31-77). 
Transfer of Work 

(Official Performing). 
Discipline (Adams). 


5-26-78 
10-4-78 
12-29-78 


Compensation-Loss of Time (Preston). 1-2-79 


Blanking Positions (Young-Williams). 1-5-79 


Extra Work (Young 3-19-78). 1-12-79 


Compensation-Off Assignment 2-9-79 
(Myers). 

Compensation-Off Assignment 
(Harpster 1-21-75 etal). 

Transfer of Work (Glendale-Mobest). 


2-13-79 
2-14-79 


Discipline (Gilmore). 4-18-79 


Discipline (Shreffler). 4-19-79 


Discipline (Colby). 4-23-79 


Relief of Chief (Bluefield, VA). 5-15-79 


Bulletining Positions (Bluefield, VA). 5-16-79 


Officials Performing Duties 9-10-79 
St. Paul Office 9-5-78 

(Peterson, Schendel & Sutherland). 
Discipline (Hartley). 

Seniority (Douglas). 

Extra Work (Sammons 3-12-75). 
Extra Work (Sammons 7-28/8-9-75). 
Discipline (Essert). 
Compensation-Compassionate Leave 
(Mungon 12-14, 15, 18-78), 
Compensation-Rest Day Service. 
Discipline-Wage Deductions. 
Discipline (Frank). 


9-21-79 
9-21-79 
12-10-79 
12-31-79 
1-9-80 
1-14-80 


3-28-80 
4-2-80 
4-9-80 

Discipline (Cupp). 4-11-80 

5-30-80 

8-14-80 


Discipline (Glissen). 
Compensation-Seniority (Salemni). 


Status as of 

11-12-80 
Sustained 10-17-80 
Award No. 23018. 
Sustained 9-29-80 
Award No. 22981. 
Assigned to 
Referee McMurray. 
Assigned to 
Referee Edgett. 
Assigned to 
Referee Mangan. 
Assigned to 
Referee Mangan. 
Assigned to 
Referee Franden. 
Assigned to 
Referee Kasher. 
Assigned to 
Referee Franden. 
Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
Assigned to 
Referee Dennis. 
Assigned to 
Referee Dennis. 
Assigned to 
Referee Scheinman. 
Assigned to 
Referee Scheinman. 
Assigned to 
Referee Scheinman. 
Assigned to 
Referee Roukis. 
Assigned to 
Referee Roukis. 


(a) 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(a) 


(b) 
(6) 
(b) 


(b) 
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Та s 
TD-.... 
TD-.... 
TDe is 
TD ss 


BN 

SCL 

SCL 
AT&SF 
C&NWT 


8-15-80 
9-18-80 
9-19-80 
10-1-80 
10-8-80 


Discipline (Jones). 
Compensation-Loss of Time (Miller). 
Discipline (Wilson) 

Discipline (Palmer) 

Transfer of Work 
(Marshalltown to MP 254.5). 
Performance of Work Outside 
Train Dispatchers’ Scope Rule 
(Conneaut, OH). 

Discipline (Koppelman) 
(Investigation 8-30 & 10-2-79). 
Blanking Position (Shreffler). 


marks in "Status" Column: 


(a) Awaiting referee assignment. 
(b) Awaiting rebuttals. 
(c) Awaiting Ex Parte. 


TD-.... N&W 


(NYC&StL) 


10-16-80 


TD-.... C&NWT 10-22-80 


TD.. SCL 11-12-80 


Explanation of Reference 


P.L.B.-2463 Dkt.1 B&O Discipline (Keene). Assigned to 
Referee Edgett. 
Same 

Same 

Same 

Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
Assigned to 
Referee Edgett. 


P.L.B.-2463 Dkt.2 B&O 
P.L.B.-2463 Dkt.3 B&O 
P.L.B.-2463 Dkt.4 B&O 
P.L.B.-2616 Dkt.1 SCL 


Discipline (Bickel). 
Discipline (Hines). 
Discipline (Wilkinson). 
Discipline (Brockman) 


P.L.B.-2616 Dkt.2 SCL Discipline (James) 


P.L.B.-2616 Dkt.3 SCL Disqualification (Herrington). 


P.L.B.-2616 Dkt.4 SCL Discipline (Bowers) 


S.B.A.-880 Dkt.36 CR Computation Test Period Avgs. 


STATUS OF DISPUTES FILED UNDER THE 1937 NATIONAL AGREEMENT OR 
THE 1937 NATIONAL AGREEMENT AS AMENDED BY THE MAY 30, 1979 
NATIONAL AGREEMENT: 


Dockets filed originally under the 1937 National Agreement and transferred to 1937 Agree- 
ment as revised by the 1979 National Agreement, as of November 1, 1980. 


Dkt. 86 Amtrak (NEC) 
Dkt. 87 N&W (NYC&StL) 
Dkt. 88 AT&SF 


Withdrawn by A.T.D.A. File closed. 
Muncie, IN — Work, etc. accomplished. File closed. 


Winslow, AZ — Sub-committee to re-evaluate and report to 
full committee. 


Following Dockets filed under the 1937 National Agreement as amended by the 1979 
National Agreement, as of 11-1-80: 


Dkt. 1 — Mo. Pac. 
Dkt. 2 — Mo. Pac. 


Dkt. 4— StLSW 


Dkt. 5 — S.P. (Pacific Lines) 


Dkt. 7 — L&N 


Dkt. 8— C&O 


Houston, TX — Positions added. File Closed. 

Little Rock, AR — Sub-committee appointed to make on the 
job investigation. 

Pine Bluff, AR — Sub-committee to investigate inadequate 
force dispute. 

Los Angeles, CA and Roseville, CA — Communication Circuits 
(Train Radio). Committee retains jurisdiction. Being handled 
by S.P. and A.T.D.A. for resolution. 

Louisville, KY — Proper Classification. Deadlocked in com- 
mittee. Referred to President of A.T.D.A. and Chairman of 
NRLC. 

Richmond, VA — Window and Fire Escapes. To be investi- 
gated by Sub-committee. 
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washington report 


By Richard J. Calistri 


Amtrak President Alan S. Boyd says 
he is “bullish” on the railroads for the 
next generation. 

In a recent speech, he pointed out that 
the entire American transportation in- 
dustry is in a state of upheaval. Major 
functional changes are taking place, he 
said, and in the coming years the nation 
will see a “totally different balance” 
within transportation. He cited some 
recent events leading to his belief: 

e For the first time since the birth of 
the automobile, the volume of intercity 
passenger travel has dropped. 

e For the first time in years, domestic 
and international airline traffic is down, 
especially in recent months. 

e The automobile industry, a bell- 
wether of the economy and direct em- 
ployer of nearly a million workers, has 
had enormous financial losses and is 
rushing to convert production lines to 
more energy efficient and more econom- 
ical models to stem the tide of foreign 
imports. 

Through all of this turmoil, Boyd told 
the Railway Claims Conference in Ar- 
lington, Virginia, one section of the in- 
dustry— the American railroad — has 
been “holding firm, driving ahead to 
new highs and preparing for an expand- 
ing future.” He continued: 


“Last year they carried more tonnage 
— more than 900 billion, in more car- 
loads — more than 22 million, and pro- 
duced more revenues — more than $25 
billion — than ever before. 


“They attained these records at the 
same time other transport modes are 
slipping because they have been able to 
take advantage of those technological 
characteristics of the railway system 
which make it more energy efficient and 
capable of handling more volume during 
times of emergency than any other mode 
of transportation.” 
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Given these facts, Boyd said, the in- 
dustry has a chance to “stabilize this up- 
heaval, to re-adjust the unequal balance 
of the past and to provide improved serv- 
ices to passengers and shippers.” 

But while he’s bullish on the future of 
the industry, he’s not so sure that every- 
thing’s coming up roses. “What I fear,” 
he said, “is that the government may 
follow the now-familiar pattern of mak- 
ing money available to railroads that 
cannot afford to repay it instead of assist- 
ing and cooperating reasonably with those 
stronger railroads that can make good 
use of those funds for solid long-range 
improvement, and then repay it.” 

“We need to revitalize this industry by 
financing its strength and not by resort- 
ing to stop-gap measures intended only 
to shore up its weaknesses,” Boyd de- 
clared. 

Boyd then examined government’s role 
as a source of captital for the transporta- 
tion industry. “As a source of capital,” 
he noted, “the government has dredged 
rivers and harbors, constructed 3 million 
miles of roads and highways, helped fi- 
nance the construction of hundreds of 
airports and operating and maintaining 
thousands of miles of airways and airway 
facilities.” 

In the world of hard facts, in the face 
of a continuing energy crisis, Boyd sug- 
gested that the nation needs a re-ordering 
of priorities. He declared: 


“It has been estimated. ..that this 
country will be required to spend $900 
billion for the support and maintenance 
of our highways between 1975 and 2000. 
Will the American public benefit more 
from that huge sum of money if it is 
spent on roads in support of the gasoline- 
dependent motor vehicle or would it 
provide much greater dividends at far 
less cost — perhaps no more than $20 to 
$30 billion — 0 create stronger rail- 
roads?" 


Concerning what he termed the “Аш- 
trak experiment," Boyd said that one of 
the greatest obstacles in Amtrak's path 
has been the common misunderstanding 
of what rail passenger service ought to be 
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today in a world of new technology, new 
markets and new demands.” 

Another problem: "Whereas other 
transportation industries are privately 
funded, they operate on public property 
with, in many cases, lavish public assist- 
ance that is called an ‘investment.’ Am- 
trak has access to public funds, called a 
'subsidy, but must operate on private 
property and must pay for all of the 
support it gets from the private sector." 

These are “distinctions” which shows 
up on the balance sheet and at the fare 
box, Boyd said. 

Despite many problems, Amtrak has 
been “making impressive gains" and “we 
have no place to go but to expand," the 
Amtrak leader said, and it is time now 
for the nation to set some national rail- 
road goals. Boyd declared: 

"Tt is my conviction that our goal must 
be to develop a network of priority rail 
corridor systems. ..Rail corridor systems 
around the world generally are financial- 
ly healthy and are characterized by fre- 


quency of service and higher speeds." 
* * * 


A SPECIAL TRIBUTE 


U. S. Representative Tony Coelho 
(Calif.), recently paid special tribute to 
the Chinese pioneer railroad workers who 
helped the nation to realize “the impossi- 
ble dream” of the Transcontinental Rail- 
road. 

In the Congressional Record, Coelho 
noted that after they had completed the 
western leg of the Transcontinental, these 
Chinese pioneers were hailed as “Ше 
experts” to help bring rapid transporta- 
tion through the lush farm areas of Cali- 
fornia’s San Joaquin Valley. 

From Lathrop through Fresno, south 
to Los Angeles, these workers helped to 
build the Central Pacific, now the South- 
ern Pacific. To do that job, they had to 
blast 18 tunnels through the Tehachapi 
Mountains — but the experienced Chinese 
had already helped to complete 15 tun- 
nels through the Sierra Nevadas for the 
Transcontinental. 


Leland Stanford then governor of Cali- 
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fornia, declared that “without these loyal 
and hard working Chinese laborers, the 
Central Pacific would never have under- 
taken the job of constructing the western 
anchor of the Transcontinental.” 

And, as Coelho reports, President An- 
drew Johnson declared: “Аз a class, Ше 
Chinese are quiet, peaceable, industrious, 
patient and economical — ready and will- 
ing to learn all the different kinds of 
work required in railroad building..." 

Coelho concluded by saying "I com- 
memorate these loyal, hard-working, and 
dedicated Chinese pioneers who did the 
impossible when they drilled the 15 tun- 
nels through the Sierra Nevadas and the 
18 tunnels through the Tehachapis. Not 
only the third and fourth generation de- 
scendants of these pioneers, but all of 
us should be proud of their accomplish- 
ments." 


the doctors say 


Enjoy Your Exercise 
By Lawrence Lamb, M.D. 


Dear Dr. Lamb — I’m a 35-year-old 
male and a jogger. I jog at least two 
miles every day. And I think it does a 
lot for me. When I get home from the 
office a good jog relaxes me and seems 
to wipe away the tension. 


I've always believed that jogging would 
help keep me from having a heart attack. 
Now in the past few years I have seen 
many reports about men dropping dead 
when they jog. I'm beginning to get con- 
cerned that this could happen to me, too. 
Is this a real danger? 

Dear Reader — The question is not 
that simple. The essential things of life 
can kill you if you don't use them right. 
We need oxygen to live but too much 
can cause oxygen poisoning. You need 
sunlight. It's the source of energy that 
runs the earth, including you, but too 
much may damage your skin, cause skin 
cancer or under the right circumstances 
cause a heat stroke and death. 


Exercise done properly in the right 
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person can be very helpful. It will relax 
a person and is excellent for the “after 
the office” fatigue. It also helps lift de- 
pression. 

Most of the people who die from jog- 
ging do so because they have abused the 
sound principles they should have fol- 
lowed. Running against the clock is one 
way. Overdoing it when you already 
have a medical problem is another way. 
Literally straining instead of training or 
enjoying yourself is the big killer. Even 
so there are not too many people who 
really die from jogging. 

You must expect a certain number of 
people to die while exercising, just as you 
expect some people to die in bed. Some 
people even have heart attacks while rid- 
ing in a car so don't jump to conclusions 
because you have heard of someone dying 
while exercising. He might have died in 
bed if he had been sleeping instead of 
exercising at that time. 


outdoor sportsman 


It’s Time To Sight In Rifle 
By H. Williams 


Sighting in a rifle at a rifle range so 
you are sure it will shoot where it’s 
pointed is only one of two things you 
can do at the range to help in bagging 
game when out in the woods. 

Sighting in is the first step, and should 
be done while resting the gun on sand 
bags or some other solid support. 


But just because your rifle is zeroed in 
properly doesn't mean you'll be able to 
hit game at the greater ranges. If there's 
time, when you've finished sighting in 
the gun, stand up and fire a number of 
shots from the position you might be in 


while out in the field. 
* * ж 





Many shots at big game are taken 
from a standing position when there isn’t 
time to find a large log or handy tree on 
which to rest your gun. Stand there and 
with fairly quick aiming, squeeze off 
shots at 200 and 300 yards. 
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If your bullets hit within a square foot 
at 200 yards, but spread out at a couple 
or three feet at 300 yards, that means a 
good share of the bullets you fire at the 
longer range are going to miss, or miss 
a vital spot on your target, the game in 
this case. 

There are a couple of cures for this 
problem. One is to get in rifle practice at 
a range in the off season to improve your 
marksmanship. The other is to know your 
limitations for offhand shooting and along 
with that be able to judge distances. 
Then when you get the extreme range 
shot, don't shoot unless you can find 
some kind of a rest to help steady the 


gun. 
* * * 


In some parts of the North America 
continent, grouse can be so thick and 
tame you could knock over a dozen in a 
day's time with a .22 pistol. 


Generally, conditions such as this exist 
when the birds are at the peak of their 
cycle in country which isn't hunted 
much. Closer to home, where they're 
huntel more, they become crafty and 
wary. They learn to adapt to that most 
efficient predator of all, man. 

They can be hunted by lone hunters, 
and one of the things many shotgunners 
love is the solitude of walking old logging 
roads or through good grouse cover of 


other kinds. 
ж ж ж 


It helps to have a couple of hunting 
partners, for grouse can quickly put a 
tree or thicket between themselves and a 
hunter. They can do this with amazing 
speed and sometimes the only shot you 
get is a quick snap at a fleeting bird. If 
three hunters work together, they can 
take advantage of this flight pattern. By 
walking through an area about 20 or 30 
yards apart, the center man kicks out 
birds which fly to right or left, giving 
the men on the outside good shooting. 

If the man in the middle moves 
through the heavier cover where grouse 
might be hiding, this works even better. 
Trade off spots in this assault line now 
and then, of course. 
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conversation pieces 





Model Airplane Builders may be sur- 
prised to know that the lightest wood in 
the world is not balsa, but Aeschynomene 
hispida, found in Cuba. This wood has a 
weight of only 2% pounds per cubic foot, 
compared with balsa wood’s variable den- 
sity of 2% to 24 pounds per cubic foot. 

* * » 


Energy Forecasts in 1976 predicted 
that the U.S. would be using 62 per cent 
more energy in 1990 than was being used 
at the time. This year, new studies have 
dropped the figure to 44 per cent more 
energy in 1990 than in 1975. If these 
new estimates are correct, notes Charles 
J. Dibona in Vital Speeches, the U.S. will 
use one-third less energy in 1990 than 
was predicted four years ago. 


* * * 


American Manufacturers today are, 
on the whole, saving about 14 per cent 
of the energy they formerly used for 
each item they manufacture. Much of 
this saving resulted from “housekeeping” 
measures such as switching off lights and 
machines in work areas not in use. 


* * * 


Only Two-Thirds Of 1 Per Cent of the 
earth’s water is usable fresh water. From 
this supply, a single ear of corn requires 
25 gallons to develop; production of a ton 
of steel takes 60,000 gallons; and the 
average American residence, each year, 
uses 25,000 to 50,000 gallons. 


* ж ж 


A Little Of The Spices of Ше go a long 
way: A 1% ounce container of ground 
nutmeg will season you through 3,024 
doughnuts or 840 applesause cookies. A 
1% ounce box of dry mustard is plenty 
for 736 portions of Welsh rarebit or 552 
Chinese meatballs. And for those 432 
slices of pizza that need a little perking 
up, you want an ounce of oregano. 
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Though swimming is a popular enough 
summer pastime in the 20th century, it 
was not always so. In the Middle Ages, 
swimming was considered dangerous by 
Europeans who believed that swimming 
helped spread major epidemics. 


ж ж ж 


Tax Incentives make a difference when 
it comes to charitable contributions, ac- 
cording to a Gallup poll. Among 1,514 
adults recently surveyed, those with a 
household income of $15,000-$19,999 who 
itemized deductions contributed an aver- 
age of 2.9 times as much to charity as 
nonitemizers. Itemizers in the $50,000 
and up bracket gave 5% times as much 
as nonitemizers. j 


* * * 


Sumitomo Wins 


South Shore Order 


America’s oldest — and only surviving 
— electric interurban system is finally 
in line for new passenger cars. Sumitomo 
Corp. of America will supply 36 self- 
propelled, single-level electric commuter 
cars for service on the Chicago South 
Shore & South Bend between downtown 
Chicago and South Bend, Ind. Estimated 
cost is more than $40 million, 80 per 
cent provided by the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration. The remainder 
will come from the Chicago Regional 
Transportation Authority and the North- 
ern Indiana Transportation Authority. 
The Sumitomo cars will replace a fleet 
that is more than 50 years old. They'll 
be built at General Electric's plant at 
Hornell, N.Y. (RA, June 9, p. 18). De- 
livery is scheduled to start in late 1982. 


Railway Age. 


ж * ж 


“The Doc delivered ninety babes,” 
Is how the headline said it. 

But what about those ninety Moms; 
Don’t they deserve some credit? 


M.B.G. 
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In-Transit Feeding 


Nourishment in route was one of the 
problems needing an answer for the early 
American railroads. Some passengers 
would come on board with a wicker 
hamper packed with their own lunch. 


In Pennsylvania the engineer would 
stop the train at intervals to let the pas- 
sengers cross the pasture to an old inn, 
one that probably was well known as a 
stagecoach stop. 


Someone thought of providing dinner 
stops at the major junctions. These were 
known as “refreshment saloons.” They 
were insurance against starvation. The 
train would stop, the doors would open, 
and the passengers would all rush out 
like children out of school. They would 
be served pies, cakes, pastries, hard-boiled 
eggs, ham, custards and а variety of 
foods. A bell would ring to signal the 
train’s departure. 


As soon as the railroads began to use 
telegraphy, the in-transit feeding was 
speeded up. The conductor would walk 
through the train before a scheduled stop 
and count the passengers and telegraph 
ahead to the next stop to warn the cooks. 
As a rule the trains stopped for only ten 
or twenty minutes, hardly time to eat a 
meal. Sometimes the service was mad- 
deningly slow and the food too hot. The 
meal stops were planned to fit the sched- 
ule of the trains and not the regular 
meal times of the passengers. 


An unsatisfactory alternative to this 
kind of service was to buy from the 
"news butcher" a young man who also 
sold postcards, salted nuts, and glass lan- 
terns filled with colored candies. The 
news butcher first appeared on the New 
England railroads around 1850. They 
started by selling magazines, papers and 
tobacco. They branched out in many 
ways limited only by their own imagi- 
nations. 

Thomas Alva Edison was a news 
butcher on the Grand Trunk Railroad 
when he was twelve years old. Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote about the peddler 
on the overland route, and Horatio Alger 
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made a hero of a fictional news boy on 
the Erie road. 


It was just a matter of time before 
someone would build a restaurant car. 
In 1863 the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore took a chance on such an idea. 
They used two cars divided to create a 
smoking room and an eating bar with a 
steam table in each. They ran these for 
three years and lost money on the venture. 


George Pullman, started the first car 
where the food was actually cooked on it, 
in the late 1860's. He also found the busi- 
ness unprofitable and with his usual 
shrewdness turned the business back into 
the hands of the railroad. 

From their simple beginnings they 
went on to become quite plush and served 
various menus appealing to the tastes of 
the world's celebrities. 

Some trains provided after dinner 
mints and chocolates with demitasse, 
others silver finger bowls with lemon 
scented warm water. The Santa Fe had 
a well stocked library car. The King’s 
diner on the Panama Limited had five 
luxury courses with wines and liquors. 
The railroad car provided food and com- 
fort for travelers for over one-hundred 
years but never were known to make 
money. 





Give us 

a little 

of what 
you've got 
a lot of. 


Red Cross. 
The Good 
Neighbor. 
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fifty years ago 


In the December 1930 issue of THE 
TRAIN DISPATCHER we find: А fea- 
tured article denounces the railroads for 
throwing on the workers, during the de- 
pression, the burden of caring for their 
unemployed. It alleges that wage reduc- 
tions are actually effected by having those 
still at work help to care for those rail- 
roaders out of a job. It is asserted that 
carrier corporations with huge surpluses 
are not directly contributing to the relief 
of their own distressed employes. The 
article further states that while hundreds 
of thousands of rail workers are out of 
service and others are working only part- 
time, vigorous propaganda is under way 
to picture the railroads as benevolent 
employers....A movement has been 
started to have the Massachusetts legis- 
lature investigate the extent to which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has gained control 
of the Boston & Maine and the New 
Haven Road....The nation’s birth rate 
was the lowest in 1930 since 1915, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau....An 
article from Labor is reprinted to show 
that as a result of recent elections the 
next Congress will be the most progres- 
sive in 20 years....In view of the low 
price of corn prevailing in Argentina, the 
state railways of that country are con- 
sidering the advisability of burning un- 
shelled maize in their locomotives. ...A 
report by the ICC shows that Class I 
railroads have $40 million invested in 
buses and trucks. . . Іа 1930 the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was the largest privately- 
owned transportation system in the world. 
In addition to its 20.000 miles of tracks, 
the Canadian Pacific operates lake and 
ocean steamers, conducts a number of 
huge hotels, and handles large tracts of 
land....A sample of 1930 type humor: 
“You ought to make a good osteopath.” 
“Why?” “Because you have such a nice 
way of rubbing it in.” 








A friend is a person who knows all 
about you and still likes you. 
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twenty-five years ago 


In the December 1955 issue of THE 
TRAIN DISPATCHER we find: An 
article in which Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell gives unions credit for rais- 
ing the standard of living in the United 
States....A warning about signing sales 
contracts with a wage assignment clause. 
It states “А shocking number of middle 
income people tend to sign contracts with- 
out reading them.”. .. .Children now make 
up a third of the population, numbering 
54,500,000 according to Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company... “Уоиг Washing- 
ton Reporter” reviews the publication of 
the “Yalta Papers,” commenting that they 
were not as unfavorable to President 
Roosevelt as expected....A photo of an 
“electronic engineer” for processing ac- 
counting data is shown. It is one of the 
new arrivals in the parade of automation 
on the rails. It will be a big help in the 
calculation of compensation rates for dif- 
ferent jobs, withholding and retirement 
tax data, deductions and other items 
figured in each employe's salary....New 
England area railroads are recovering 
from extensive damage suffered in the 
disastrous hurricane and floods which 
recently covered the area. The New 
Haven had a total of 3,000 men rebuild- 
ing 32 bridges, and 36 miles of track that 
had to be entirely rebuilt including 98 
track washouts and 12 landslides. . . “How 
to Buy" advises not to confuse genuine 
discounts with "exaggerated discounts." 
Some manufacturers pre-ticket jewelry, 
watches and other gift type items, espe- 
cially for Christmas. The exaggerated 
prices are printed so they can be dis- 
counted. ...Sample of 1955 type humor: 
A husband is a man who wishes he had 
as much fun when he is out as his wife 
thinks he does. 








CB radios don't make sense. I know a 
fella who spends three hours a day talk- 
ing to total strangers and doesn't even 
say “Good Morning" to his wife. 

Bob Orben 
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Wage Adjustments Due 
January 1, 1981 


As noted on page 111 of the June 1980 
issue of THE TRAIN DISPATCHER, a 
total of 52c per hour ($104.00 рег 
month) Cost of Living Allowance (CoLA) 
became effective July 1, 1980. 


Under the provisions of Article II, 
Section 1(h) of our May 30, 1979 Na- 
tional Agreement, 50 per cent (26c per 
hour, $52 per month) of that CoLA will 
be incorporated into (^rolled-in") basic 
rates of pay for all purposes as of De- 
cember 31, 1980, with the remaining 50 
per cent retained as a CoLA. 


An additional 32c per hour ($64 per 
month) CoLA will become payable effec- 
tive January 1, 1981 under other pro- 
visions of Article II. While the measure- 
ment period provided in Section 1(e) is 
the change in the BLS Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) between the months of 
March 1980 and September 1980, Sec- 
tion 1(i) provides a “Cap” or maximum 
CPI increase (4 per cent of the 239.9 
March 1980 CPI, ie. 9.6) that may be 
taken into account for the January 1, 
1981 CoLA adjustment. For each .3 in- 
crease in such 9.6 maximum, an addi- 
tional 1c per hour CoLA is payable. Ap- 
plying each such 1c per hour as a $2.00 
per month increase under the provisions 
of Article IL, Section 2, the computation 
is as follows: 


per month new CoLA effective 
January 1, 1981. 


+ $52.00 per month previous CoLA re- 

=i tained as explained 
above. 

$116.00 рег month total CoLA effec- 


tive Jan. 1, 1981. 


These are the final wage adjustments 
provided in the May 30, 1979 National 
Agreement. New notices may be served 
on or after January 1, 1981 for increases 
to be effective on or after April 1, 1981. 
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recent board awards 


By J. P. Erickson, Vice President 





When sick pay 
is claimed under 
a sick pay agree- 
ment and the 
Carrier doubts 
that the sickness 
is bona fide, the 
evidence required 
in that Agree- 
ment should be 
requested by the 
Carrier (if re- 


u.s 
quested it must, 


of course, be 


furnished) and be accepted by the Car- 
rier. The supervisor cannot decide which 
sicknesses are bona fide and which sick- 
nesses are not. 


THIRD DIVISION AWARD 22992 


“OPINION OF BOARD: Claimant, 
D. W. Johnston, was regularly assigned 
to the Rotation Extra Board headquar- 
tered in Carrier's General Stores De- 
partment in Springfield, Missouri. Ro- 
tating Extra Board positions are regu- 
larly assigned, except hours of service 
and work assignments are omitted on 
the bulletin, and the rate of pay of 
such positions is the rate applicable to 
the position on which service is per- 
formed. 


"Incumbent of Rotating Extra Board 
positions headquartered at the General 
Stores report to work at 7:30 A.M. to 
the Foreman who assigns them to the 
position they are to work unless they 
have already been assigned to a con- 
tinuing vacancy. On July 10th, 1978, 
Claimant reported for work for his 
regular assigned position No. 405. 
Claimant was issued an assignment by 
the Foreman in the Storeroom. 

"After receiving his assignment, 
Claimant advised the Foreman that he 
was ill and unable to protect the assign- 
ment. He informed the Foreman that 


(Continued on page 284) 
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Carol Kassera, Chairperson 
1366 Carol Place 
Aurora, Ill. 60538 


Mary Ann Collins, Alternate 
2035 Evergreen Terr. 
Arlington Hts., Ill. 60004 


the a.t.d.a national women’s organization 
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Beth Sprau, Reporter 
P.O. Box 66 
Palmer, Wash. 98948 


Representatives: 
Мае! Irvin, Warrior, Ala. 
Jackie Timko, Warren, Ohio 
Janet Brown, Vancouver, Wash. 
Betty Hilbert, Addison, Ill. 





LADIES CORNER 
By Beth Sprau, Reporter 


Christmas is such an exciting time of 
the year. I enjoy buying presents for my 
family and friends, seeing the stores and 
houses decorated and I especially enjoy 
being with my family at Christmas. It 
is such an exciting time of the year. 
Christmas is also one of the busiest times 
of the year, at least for me. I'm not а 
letter writer and Christmas is the only 
time of the year some of my family 
know we're still alive, because they at 
least get a Christmas card. 


In a recent issue of a magazine that I 
get, they enclosed a packet of Marigold 
seeds and told how to grow them in your 
house and have them blooming for Christ- 
mas. This got me all enthused and I’m 
going to plant flowers to coordinate with 
the colors of the rooms in our house, so 
that during the dreariest part of the win- 
ter, there will be some bright cheery 
springtime in our house. It’s so easy — 
all you have to do is take a container 
(box, dish, cup, basket, etc.), line it with 
plastic and then small rocks. Fill the 
container with dirt and plant the seeds 
according to the instructions on the seed 
packet. I've got a lot of pretty dishes 
that don't get used too often that I'm 
going to use to plant in. 


Something else I’m going to do this 
winter is "force" spring bulbs in the 
house. Nearly every type of bulb can be 
forced to bloom out-of-season. Some that 
are especially good are tulips, hyacinths, 
daffodils, crocus and iris. 


Choose metal, ceramic, plastic or clay 
containers that have drainage holes and 
are at least twice the size of the bulbs 
so the roots can develop. 

When you have the proper container 
for your needs: 

1. Place a piece of broken clay pot or 
a few flat stones over the drainage hole 
in the container to prevent clogging and 
to keep the soil from flowing out. 

2. Fill the pot half full of soil mixture 
and place the bulbs in the containers so 
that the tips are just below the rim. 

3. Add the remaining soil, leaving the 
tips of the bulbs visible and water thor- 
oughly. 

4. Plant as many bulbs as the pot will 
hold but make sure that they do not 
touch each other or the sides of the pot. 
Six tulips or 15 crocuses will fit a six- 
inch pot. Hyacinths can be planted one 
to a pot or in groups of three, five or 
more, and miscellaneous bulbs like mus- 
cari or crocuses should be planted densely 
with as many to a pot as it will hold. If 
you plant the flat side of tulips facing 
the side of the container, the first broad 
leaf to appear will form a border around 
the pot. 

5. Label each container, noting the 
variety, color, date of planting and the 
date for removing from storage. 


6. Now the potted bulbs need a period 
of cold storage for rooting lasting be- 
tween 10 and 12 weeks. Temperatures 
should range from 35 to 48 degrees. 


7. For rooting, place pots in a cool 
cellar, garage or outdoor shed where they 
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will not freeze. If you live in an apart- 
ment and do not have a terrace, store the 
bulb in a dark closet next to an outside 
wall or in the refrigerator. (If you are 
using the refrigerator for bulb forcing, 
use a sterilized potting soil rather than 
garden soil.) And, remember, pots rooted 
indoors must be kept in complete dark- 
ness and watered regularly. 


8. For outdoor rooting, dig a bed deep 
enough to hold the pots and about three- 
inches of sand. Spread an inch of sand 
or pebbles at the bottom of the bed for 
drainage, then set the pots in the bed 
and cover them with two inches of sand 
and a mound of about six inches of soil. 
dig a small trench around the bed for the 
water to drain off. Water the bed regu- 
larly until freezing weather. Then, cover 
with a mulch of hay, straw or evergreen 
branches to prevent freezing. 


9. After 12 weeks, the bulbs should be 
ready to bring inside. Sprouts will be 
from two to three inches tall and the 
roots should be well developed. Place the 
pots in an area where the temperature 
is 60 to 65 degrees. 

When stems get taller and buds begin 
to enlarge, move the pots into warmer 
areas, 65 to 72 degrees and water regu- 
larly. Do not place them near heaters 
or in drafty areas. (If shoots are not two 
inches tall, leave in cold storage for an 
additional week or two.) 

Taken from the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer 
10/2/77 


And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down, and 
worshipped him: and when they had 
opened their treasurers, they presented 
unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense 
and myrrh. 

Matthew 2:11 


And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
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the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 

Luke 2:10-14 
Merry Christmas everyone. 





(Continued from page 257) 


SUBPART A—General 
§ 220.1 Scope. 

This part prescribes minimum require- 
ments governing the use of radio com- 
munications in connection with railroad 
operations. The term “radio communica- 
tions,” refers to the transmission and re- 
ception of voice communications by radio. 
So long as these minimum requirements 
are met, railroads may adopt additional 
or more stringent requirements. 


§ 220.3 Application. 

(a) Except as provided in paragraph 
(b) of this section, this part applies to 
railroads that operate trains or other roll- 
ing equipment on standard gage track 
which is part of the general railroad 
system of transportation. 

(b) This part does not apply to: 

(1) A railroad that operates only on 
track inside an installation which is not 
part of the general railroad system of 
transportation; or 

(2) A rapid transit railroad that op- 
erates only on track used exclusively for 
rapid transit, commuter, or other short- 
haul passenger service in a metropolitan 
or suburban area. 


$ 220.5 Definitions. 

As used in this part, the term: 

(a) “Employe” means any person who 
is authorized by a railroad to use its 
radio facilities in connection with rail- 
road operations. 

(b) “Railroad operation means any 
movement of a train, engine, on-track 
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equipment, or track motor car, single or 
in combination with other equipment, on 
the track of a railroad. 

(c) “Train Order" means any manda- 
tory directive issued as authority for the 
conduct of a railroad operation which is 
transmitted by radio. 


§ 220.7 Penalty. 
Each railroad to which this part applies 
that violates any requirement prescribed 


in this part is liable to a civil penalty of 
at least $250 but no more than $2,500. 


SUBPART B—Radio Procedures 


§ 220.21 Railroad operating rules; radio 


Communications. 

(a) After August 1, 1977, the operat- 
ing rules of each railroad with respect to 
radio communications shall conform with 
the requirements of this part. 

(b) Before November 1, 1977 or 30 
days before it commences to use radio 
communications in connection with rail- 
road operations, whichever is later, each 
railroad shall file with the Federal Rail- 
road Administrator, Washington D.C. 
20590, one copy of its operating rules 
with respect to radio communications. 
Each amendment to these rules shall be 
filed with the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
trator within 30 days after it is issued. 


§ 220.23 Publication of radio informa- 
tion. 

Each railroad shall designate its terri- 
tory where radio base stations are in- 
stalled, where wayside stations may be 
contacted, and designate appropriate 
radio channels by publishing them in a 
timetable or special instruction. The pub- 
lication shall indicate the periods during 
which base and wayside radio stations 
are attended or in operation. 


§ 220.25 Instruction of employes. 

Each employe who is authorized to use 
a radio in connection with a railroad op- 
eration, shall be: 

(a) Provided with a copy of the rail- 
road’s operating rules governing the use 
of radio communication in a railroad op- 
eration. 


(b) Instructed in the proper use of 
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radio communication as part of the pro- 
gram of instruction prescribed in § 217.11 
of this chapter. 


§ 220.27 Identification. 

(a) Except as provided in paragraph 
(c) of this section, the identification of 
each wayside, base or yard station shall 
include at least the following minimum 
elements, stated in the order listed: 

(1) Name of railroad. An abbreviated 
name or initial letters of the railroad may 
be used where the name or initials are 
in general usage and are understood in 
the railroad industry; 

(2) Name of office or other unique 
designation of the station; and 

(3) Location of the station. 

(b) Except as provided in paragraph 
(c) of this section, the identification of 
each mobile station shall consist of the 
following elements, stated in the order 
listed: 

(1) Name of the railroad. An abbrevi- 
ated name or initial letters of the rail- 
road may be used where the name or 
initial letters are in general usage and 
are understood in the railroad industry; 

(2) Train name (number), if one has 
been assigned, or other appropriate unit 
designation; and 

(3) The word “engine,” “caboose,” 
“motorcar,” “pakset” or other word which 
indicates to the listener the precise mobile 
transmitting station, unless identical to 
the requirement of paragraph (b) (2) of 
this section. 

(c) If positive identification is achieved 
in connection with switching, classifica- 
tion, and similar operations wholly within 
a yard, fixed and mobile units may use 
short identification after the initial trans- 
mission and acknowledgement consistent 
with applicable Federal Communications 
Commission regulations governing “Sta- 
tion Identification." 


$ 220.29 Statement of letters and num- 
bers. 

(a) If necessary for clarity, a phonetic 
alphabet shall be used to pronounce any 
letter used as an initial, except initial 
letters of railroads. See Appendix “А,” of 
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this part for the recommended phonetic 
alphabet. 

(b) A word which needs to be spelled 
for precision or clarity shall first be pro- 
nounced, and the word shall then be 
spelled. If necessary, the word shall be 
spelled again, using a phonetic alphabet. 

(c) Numbers shall be spoken by digit, 
except that exact multiples of hundreds 
and thousands may be stated as such. A 
decimal point shall be indicated by the 
word “decimal.” (See Appendix B to this 
part, for a recommended guide to the 
pronunciation of numbers.) 


§ 220.31 


Before transmitting by radio, an em- 
ploye shall: 

(a) Listen to insure that the channel 
on which he intends to transmit is not 
already in use; 

(b) Identify his station in accordance 
with the requirements of $ 220.27; and 

(c) Verify that he has made radio con- 
tact with the person or station with whom 
he intends to communicate by listening 
for an acknowledgement. If the station 
acknowledging his transmission fails to 
identify itself properly, the employe shall 
require a proper identification before pro- 
ceeding with the transmission. 


Initiating a transmission. 


$ 220.33 Receiving a transmission. 


(a) Upon receiving a radio call from 
another station, an employe shall prompt- 
ly acknowledge the call, identifying his 
station in accordance with the require- 
ments of $ 220.27 and stand by to receive. 
An employe need not attend the radio, 
however, if this would interfere with 
other immediate duties relating to the 
safety of railroad operations. 

(b) An employe shall acknowledge re- 
ceipt of all transmissions directed to him 
or his station. 


(c) An employe who receives a trans- 
mission shall repeat it to the transmitting 
party unless the communication: 

(1) Relates to yard switching opera- 
tions; 

(2) Is a recorded message from an 
automatic alarm device; or 
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(3) Is general in nature and does not 
contain any information, instruction or 
advice which could affect the safety of a 
railroad operation. 


$ 220.35 Ending a transmission. 

(a) At the close of each transmission 
to which a response is expected, the trans- 
mitting employe shall say “over” to indi- 
cate to the receiving employe that the 
transmission is ended. 


(b) At the close of each transmission 
to which no response is expected, the 
transmitting employe shall state his ident- 
fication followed by the word "out" to 
indicate to the receiving employe that the 
exchange of transmission is complete. 


$ 220.37 Voice test. 


(a) Each radio which is used in con- 
nection with a railroad operation outside 
yard limits shall be tested at the point 
where the train is originally made up. 
At least once during each tour of duty, 
the engineer and conductor shall be re- 
sponsible for the testing of the radio to 
verify that the radio is operating properly 
on the engine and caboose. The tests shall 
consist of an exchange of voice transmis- 
sions with another station. The other sta- 
tion shall advise the station conducting 
the test of the quality and readability of 
its transmission. 

(b) Any radio found not to be func- 
tioning properly shall be removed from 
service until it has been repaired. 


(c) When a radio is removed from 
service, each crew member of the train 
and the train dispatcher or other em- 
ploye designated by the railroad shall be 
so notified. 


§ 220.39 Continuous monitoring. 


Engine and caboose radios must be 
turned on to the appropriate channel as 
designated in § 220.23 with the volume 
adjusted to receive communications while 
the engine or caboose is manned. 


$ 220.41 Notification on failure of train 


radio. 
The failure of an engine or caboose 
radio en route shall be reported as soon 
as practicable to the train dispatcher or 
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other employe designated by the railroad 
by any alternate means of communica- 
tion available. 


§ 220.43 Communication consistent with 
rules. 

Radio communication may not be used 
in connection with a railroad operation 
in a manner which conflicts with the re- 
quirements of this Part 220, Federal Com- 
munication Commission regulations or the 
railroad’s operating rules. The use of 
citizen band radios for railroad operating 
purposes is prohibited. 


§ 220.45 Communication must be com- 
plete. 

Any radio communication which is 
not fully understood or completed in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of Part 
220 and the operating rules of the rail- 
road, shall not be acted upon and shall be 
treated as though not sent. 


$ 220.47 Emergencies. 


(a) An emergency transmission shall 
be preceded by the word "emergency," 
repeated three times. An emergency 
transmission shall have priority over all 
other transmissions and the frequency or 
channel shall be kept clear of non-emer- 
gency traffic for the duration of the 
emergency transmission. 


(b) Emergency transmissions shall be 
used to report derailments, collisions, 
storms, wash-outs, fires, obstructions to 
tracks and other hazardous conditions 
which could result in death or injury, 
damage to property or serious disruption 
of railroad operations. Emergency trans- 
missions shall describe as completely as 
possible the nature, degree and location 
of the hazard. 


$ 220.49 Switching, backing or pushing. 

When radio communication is used in 
lieu of hand signals in connection with 
the switching, backing or pushing of a 
train, engine, or car, the employe direct- 
ing the movement shall give complete in- 
structions or keep in continuous radio 
contact with the employes receiving the 
instructions. When backing or pushing 
a train, engine or cars, the distance of 
the movement must be specified, and 
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the movement must stop in one-half the 
remaining distance unless additional in- 
structions are received. If the instructions 
are not understood or continuous radio 
contact is not maintained, the movement 
shall be stopped immediately and may 
not be resumed until the misunderstand- 
ing has been resolved, radio contact has 
been restored, or communication has been 
achieved by hand signals or other pro- 
cedures in accordance with the operating 
rules of the railroad. 


$ 220.51 


(a) No information may be given by 
radio to a train or engine crew about the 
position or aspect displayed by a fixed 
signal. However, radio may be used by 
a train crew member to communicate 
information about the position or aspect 
displayed by a fixed signal to other 
members of the same crew. 

(b) Except as provided in the rail- 
road’s operating rules, radio communi- 
cation may not be used to convey in- 
structions which would have the effect of 
overriding the indication of a fixed signal 
in automatic block territory. 


SUBPART C—Train Orders 
§ 220.61 


Signa] indications. 


Transmission of train orders 
by radio. 


(a) Train orders may be transmitted 
by radio only when authorized by rail- 
road’s operating rules and must be trans- 
mitted in accordance with the railroad’s 
operating rules and the requirements of 


this Part 220. 


(b) The procedures for transmission 
of train orders by radio are as follows: 


(1) The dispatcher or operator shall 
call the addresses of the train order and 
state his intention to transmit the train 
order. 


(2) Before the train order is trans- 
mitted, the employe to receive and copy 
the train order shall state his name, 
identification or call sign, location, and 
that he is prepared to receive a train 
order. Train orders may not be received 
and copied by an employe operating the 
controls on an engine of a moving train. 
Train orders may not be transmitted to 
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the crew of a moving train when in the 
judgment of either the conductor, the 
engineer, or the train dispatcher, the 
train order cannot be received and copied 
without imparing the safe operation of 
their train. 

(3) Train orders shall be copied in 
writing by the receiving employe in the 
format prescribed in the railroad’s operat- 
ing rules. 

(4) After the train order has been re- 
ceived and copied, it shall be immediately 
repeated in its entirety. After verifying 
the accuracy of the repeated train order, 
the dispatcher shall then state “complete,” 
the time, and the initials of the employe 
designated by the railroad. Employes 
copying train orders must then acknowl- 
edge by repeating "complete" and the 
time. 

(5) Before a train order is acted upon, 
both the conductor and engineer must 
have a written copy of the train order 
and make certain that the train order is 
read and understood by other members 
of the crew. 

(6) A train order which has not been 
completed or which does not comply with 
the requirements of the railroad's operat- 
ing rules, may not be acted upon and 
must be treated as though not sent. In- 
formation contained in a train order may 
not be acted upon by persons other than 
those to whom the train order is addressed. 
[49 FR 5065, Jan. 27, 1977, as amended 
at 42 FR 12176, Mar. 3, 1977] 


APPENDIX A—Recommended Phonetic Al- 


phabet 
A—ALFA 
B—BRAVO 
C—CHARLIE 
D—DELTA 
E—ECHO 
F—FOXTROT 
G—GOLF 
H—HOTEL 
I—INDIA 
J—JULIET 
K—KILO 
L—LIMA 
M—MIKE 


N—NOVEMBER 
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O—OSCAR 
P—PAPA 
Q—QUEBEC 
R—ROMEO 
S—SIERRA 
T—TANGO 
U—UNIFORM 
V—VICTOR 
W—WHISKEY 
X—XRAY 
Y—YANKEE 
Z—ZULU 


The letter “ZULU” should be written 
as “Z” to distinguish it from the numer- 
al «0 9? 

APPENDIX B—Recommended Pronunciation 
of Numerals 

To distinguish numbers from similar 
sounding words, the word “figures” should 
be used preceding such numbers. Num- 
bers should be pronounced as follows: 


Number 








FO-WER 





(The figure ZERO should be written as 
0° to distinguish it from the letter “О.” 
The figure ONE should be underlined to 
distinguish it from the letter “І,” When 
railroad rules require that numbers be 
spelled, these principles do not apply.) 

The following examples illustrate the 
recommended pronunciation of numerals: 
Number Spoken 
44......FO-WER FO-WER 
599....FI-YIV HUNDRED 
10900... WUN THOUSAND 
1609... WUN SIX THOUSAND 
14899. WUN FO-WER ATE NINER 

NINER 
20.3.'TOO ZERO DECIMAL THUH-REE 
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retirements 
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of members 





C. M. Flynn BN 


Retired on Dec. 27, 1979: Charles M. 
Flynn of the Minneapolis, Minn., office, 
Burlington Northern Railroad, after many 
years of railroading including over 14 
years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Flynn was born on Dec. 24, 1918. 
He has been a continuous member of the 
A.T.D.A. since Apr. 8, 1965. His address 
is 1300 Buchanan St. N.E., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 55413. 


J. J. Shields B&O 


Retired on Sept. 21, 1979: John J. 
Shields of the Grafton, W.Va., office, Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, after many years 
of railroading including over 31 years as 
a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Shields was born on Sept. 21, 
1919. He has been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since Jan. 22, 1948, and 
was awarded the special 25-year member- 
ship Honor Emblem in 1973. His address 
is P.O. Box 341, Grafton, W.Va. 26354. 


Pl ains. 


R. Г. Warren CMStP&P 


Retired on disability retroactive 10 
July 27, 1978: Robert L. Warren of the 
Terre Haute, Ind., office, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, after 
many years of railroad experience includ- 
ing over 25 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Warren was born on Feb. 3, 1924. 
He has been a continuous member of the 
A.T.D.A. since July 26, 1954, and was 
awarded the special 25-year membership 
Honor Emblem in 1979. His address is 
446 South 20th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
47803. 





E. F. Wing B&M 


Retired on June 13, 1980: Elmer Е. 
Wing of the North Billerica, Mass., office, 
Boston and Maine Corporation, after 40 
years of railroad service including 33 
years as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Wing was 
born on June 11, 
1920. He began 
his railroad ca- 
reer as а teleg- 
! rapher on the 
former Portland 
division. After 
! overseas service 
with the MRS, 
U. S. Army in 
World War II, 
Bro. Wing re- 
turned to the 
B&M and was promoted to train dis- 
patcher on Apr. 6, 1947. He worked 
various positions in the Dover, New 
Hampsire, Boston, Mass, and North 
Billerica offices. 

Elmer has been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since Oct. 1, 1948, and 
was awarded the special 25-year member- 
ship Honor Emblem in 1975. 

Retirement plans include enjoying his 
leisure at home on Great Bay Road. His 
address is Great Bay Road, Greenland, 
N.H. 03840. 


ENERGY. 
We can't 
afford to 
waste if. 
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J. R. Chapman C&O 


Retired in January 1980: John R. 
Chapman of the Columbus, Ohio, office, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, after many 
years of railroad experience including 
about 32 years as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Chapman was born on July 5, 
1920. He has been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since July 13, 1948, and 
was awarded the special 25-year member- 
ship Honor Emblem in 1974. His address 
is Rt. 1, Box 142, Sugar Grove, Ohio 


43155. 


M. D. Rutsen BN 


Retired on June 1, 1980: Monty D. 
Rutsen of the Willmar, Minn., office, 
Burlington Northern Railroad, after + 
years of railroad experience including 30 
years as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Rutsen 
was born at 
Boyd, Minn., on 
June 7, 1920. He 
began his rail- 
road career as a 
cleark-helper on 
the old M&StL 
in 1939, after 
learning teleg- 
raphy while in 
high school from 
his mother, who 
was an agent оп 
the M&StL. Monty went to work on 
the CNW Black Hills division in 1941 
at Chadron, Neb., and then moved to 
the GN at Morris, Minn., in June 
1943. Next stop was the relay office at 
Willmar in 1944 and he broke in as 
dispatcher in 1947. It was September 
1950 before he got his date as dis- 
patcher but worked steady since that date. 
He worked in the GN Minneapolis office 
from 1960 to 1967 and was then pro- 
moted to Chief Dispatcher on the Dakota 
division at Grand Forks, N.D., in De- 
cember 1967. With the merger in 1970 
and the breaking up of the Dakota divi- 
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sion, the demands became too great and 
he returned to trick work in 1973. The 
office at Grand Forks was closed in April 
1977, and Monty moved to Willmar 
where he worked until he retired. 

Bro. Rutsen first joined the A.T.D.A. 
on Feb. 2, 1951. 


Retirement plans include golfing in 
Minnesota in the summertime and in 
Texas during the winter. He also wants 
to visit his five children living in New 
York, Minnesota and in Costa Rica. His 
address is 1440 Vista Lane, Willmar, 


Minn. 56201. 


J. W. Martak Sr. AMTRAK 


Retired on Aug. 2, 1980: Jesse W. 
Martak Sr.. of the Baltimore. Md.. office. 
AMTRAK, after 38 years of railroading 
including 28 years as a movement direc- 
tor and train dispatcher. 

Bro. Martak was born at Anguilla, 
Miss., on July 16, 1919. He began his 
railroad career as a crew clerk on Apr. 
10, 1942. From 1943 to 1947 he worked 
in Orangeville as crew dispatcher on the 
PRR. In 1947 he worked as assistant 
movement director in Baltimore on the 
PRR and in 1952 as extra train dispatcher 
in Baltimore. From 1958 to 1972 he 
held a job as regular movement director 
and from 1972 to 1976 was Supervisor 
Operating Rules. In 1976 he became 
Chief Dispatcher on AMTRAK and from 
1979 to 1980 was Assistant Chief Dis- 
patcher. 

Bro. Martak first joined the A.T.D.A. 
on Feb. 8, 1950. 

Retirement plans include community 
activities such as Meals on Wheels, being 
chairman of church Messiah — a mission 
to shut-ins and also on board of directors 
of Harbel, a large community organiza- 
tion. His address is 6203 Eunice Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 21214. 


& 
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J. E. Dickerson StLSF 


Retired on disability June 30, 1980: 
John E. Dickerson of the Springfield 
office, St. Louis San Francisco Railroad 
after 38 years of railroading including 37 
years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Dickerson was born on Jan. 20, 
1919. He began his railroad career as a 
telegrapher on Feb. 10, 1942, and was 
promoted to train dispatcher on Oct. 18, 
1943. 


John first joined the A.T.D.A. on Jan. 
24, 1944. 


Retirement plans are indefinite at this 
time. His address is 5021 East 9th, Tulsa, 


Okla. 74112. 


J. B. Cooper AT&SF 


Retired on Sept. 28, 1980: James Q. 
Cooper of the Newton, Kans., office, At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 
after 38 years of railroading including 34 
years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Cooper was born at Griffithville, 
Ark., on Sept. 25, 1919. He began his 
railroad career as an apprentice on Dec. 
11, 1914, and as operator on June 15, 
1942. Jim was promoted to train dis- 
patcher on Mar. 6, 1946. 


Bro. Cooper has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since June 5, 
1947, and was awarded the special 25- 
year membership Honor Emblem in 1973. 


Retirement plans are to continue to 
live at his address of 309 W. 7th St., 
Newton, Kans. 67114. 


mak 


М. S. Krupa EL (Conrail) 


Retired on Sept. 28, 1980: Michael S. 
Krupa of the Youngstown, Ohio, office, 
Erie-Lackawanna Railroad (Conrail), af- 
ter 30 years of railroading including 22 
years as a train dispatcher. 
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Bro. Krupa was born at Youngstown, 
Ohio, on Sept. 15, 1918. He began his 
railroad career as an operator and moni- 
tor on the Erie Railroad in June 1950, 
and worked various towers and stations 
and in the “XD” teletype office before 
being promoted to train dispatcher in 
February 1958. Mike also worked as 
Assistant Chief Dispatcher on the Erie 
and then the Erie-Lackawanna, and final- 
ly in April of 1976 became absorbed into 
the Conrail system. 


Bro. Krupa has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since July 31, 
1959. 


Retirement plans place golf as No. 1 
along with bowling and bicycling with 
the "Youngstown Wheelmen.” Stamps 
and coins will also grab a fair share of 
his time. In January he is looking for- 
ward to an extended trek through Mexico 
and the Yucatan Pennisula. His address 
is 3325 Cricket Dr., Youngstown, Ohio 


44511. 


An Estimated Million dog-bite victims 
require treatment each year — but con- 
trary to popular opinion, stray dogs are 
generally not the culprits. Over 80 per 
cent of the biting done by dogs whose 
owners can be identified. 

е 


Who Says pro golfers aren’t supersti- 
tious? Bruce Lietzke wears a lucky sweat- 
er, on even the hottest days. J. C. Snead 
refuses to use a No. 3 ball. And Jack 
Nicklaus carries three pennies in his 
pocket during every tournament — says 
he doesn’t feel secure without them. 


You are getting old when it takes 
longer to rest up than it did to get tired. 


A successful guy is one who made all 
his mistakes when no one was around 
to notice them. 
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hobbies 





Bridge Anyone ? 


» v ф + 
Learning Bridge 
By 7. Е. Frana 


The game of bridge, like life itself, is 
nothing more than a long learning pre- 
cess. 

Wisdom at the bridge table, as in life, 
is most often more evident in those that 
have played the game longer. There is 
no substitute for experience, so it follows 
that frequent play should improve any- 
ones game. 


Experience at the bridge table leads to 
an intangible something called “table 
presence.” I do not know exactly how 
to define it, other than having a knack 
for doing the right thing at the right time, 
and the ability to cope with whatever 
situation might present itself. Г do know 
that it is something that can not be 
taught. I can only point out some of the 
things that lead to it. 

Someplace near the top of this list 
would be the ability not to become angry 
or upset about anything. This is even 
more true in matters concerning your 
partner. If you get upset with him over 
a bad result, you can bet your anger will 
hand you another one to go with the one 
you just got. Upset people make all sorts 
of silly mistakes, and now you are both 
that way. 


The mark of a truly great bridge play- 
er is the ability to not only adopt his 
system of play to his partners, but also 
to encourage partner to try new things, 
and learn in the process. The latter is 
harder than it would seem at first glance, 
as it takes quite a knack for knowing 
just how much of anything a new partner 
can handle at once, plus the fact that 
often poor results for a time are the 
price partnership must pay for better 
results on down the road. 
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Be comfortable. Someone used to wear- 
ing jeans and sneakers will not feel or do 
his best wearing a suit and tie. This ex- 
tends to making other people feel the 
same way. For example, if having smoke 
blown at them makes someone uncom- 
fortable, they will not go out of their 
way to make you comfortable, either, so 
it works both ways. Almost without ex- 
ception, every expert that I have played 
against has made some sort of an effort 
to make his opponents feel at ease. He 
does this so that in turn others do so for 
him. 

Never hesitate to ask anyone about the 
meaning of a bid or workings of a con- 
vention. Most people feel flattered by 
your asking and are glad to explain. 
This extends to be willing to try new 
things with a new partner, but also the 
obligation to be honest enough to tell 
him how much of anything new you 
feel that you could be comfortable with. 
You have a better idea of this than he 
does, and you are being unjust to both 
of you by letting him make you feel 
that you bit off more than you can chew 
by remaining mute. 


Answer to question in last issue: 


Yes, he is, and is showing at least 10 
points. 


Question for this issue: 


Partner opens one Club, opponent dou- 
bles. ..you hold a square, 15 point hand. 
What action is best to show your strength 
to your partner? 


Tip: 

Do not become discouraged too easily. 
Opponents will have a share of high 
cards and good fortune, and entitled to a 
good result now and then too. To expect 


a “top” on every hand is unrealistic, and 
will not add to your enjoyment. 





They say “money talks.” Unfortunate- 
ly, when it hears my name it says 
“who?” 


Bob Orben 
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obituaries 





It is with sincere sorrow that the Associ- 
ation records the death of these members, 
а significant part of whose lives have been 
spent in support of our mutual ideals and 
purposes. We extend our sympathy to the 
bereaved families. 





GILBERT C. ALLEN, 70, of Great Falls, 
Mont., on Sept. 11, 1980. Death was 
caused by cardiac arrest. He retired on 
Aug. 3, 1974, from the Seattle, Wash., 
office, Burlington Northern Railroad, after 
a railroad career of 49 years including 
31 years as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Allen was 
born at Bureau 
Jct., Ш., on Маг. 
22, 1910. He be- 
gan his railroad 
career as а sta- 
tion helper on 
Aug. 25, 1925. 
He spent about 
10 years working 
for the Rock Is- 
land as a teleg- 
rapher and agent. 
Gilbert then 
moved to the Butte division in Montana 
in 1936 on the GN working as agent and 
telegrapher. He was promoted to train 
dispatcher on June 23, 1943, working in 
Havre and later Great Falls, Mont., and 
in 1964 moved to Seattle, where he 
worked until he retired. After retiring 
he and his wife moved back to Great 
Falls where they spent their summers, 
going to Phoenix, Ariz., during the winter. 

Bro. Allen had been a continuous mem- 
ber of the A.T.D.A. since June 5, 1943, 
and was awarded the special 25-year 
membership Honor Emblem in 1968. He 
was a member of Burlington Northern 
Veteran’s Association, life member of the 
Elks Club and was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. 





Survivors include his wife, Lucille, 


1400 20th St. S. No. 4, Great Falls, 


Mont. 59105; and a brother, Charles, of 
Springdale, Ark. 


PAUL R. BLOCHER, 53, of Alto, Mich., 
on Sept. 20, 1980. Death was caused by 
an automobile accident. He worked in the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., office, Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, after 33 years of rail- 
roading including 25 years as a train 
dispatcher. 

Bro. Blocher was born at Montcalm 
County near Greenville, Mich., on Sept. 
1+, 1927. He began his railroad career as 
an agent-operator on July 17, 1947, and 
was promoted to train dispatcher on Mar. 
6, 1955. He later worked as relief Chief 
Dispatcher in the Grand Rapids office. 
He served in the Merchant Marines dur- 
sug World War П. 

Paul had been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since Aug. 22, 1955, and 
was awarded the special 25-year member- 
ship Honor Emblem in September 1980. 

Survivors include his wife, Donna Jean, 
5830 Bancroft Ave., Alto, Mich. 49302; 
four sons, Michael P., Mark, Douglas and 
Timothy; five brothers; two sisters and 
six grandchildren. 


—e— 


JAMES A. EASON, 65, of Camp Hill, 
Pa., on Aug. 25, 1980. He retired on 
June 30, 1975, from the Harrisburg, Pa., 
office, Pennsylvania (PC) Railroad, after 
33 years of railroading including 29 years 
as a train dispatcher and movement 
director. 

Bro. Eason was born at Snow Hill, 
N.C., on Dec. 18, 1914. He began his 
railroad career as an operator on April 
30, 1942, and was promoted to train 
dispatcher in 1946. Jim worked as extra 
dispatcher and assistant movement di- 
rector from 1946 until 1954 when he 
acquired a regular assignment as assist- 
ant movement director. He moved to a 
dispatcher’s assignment in 1962 and con- 
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tinued as a train dispatcher until he 
retired. 

Bro. Eason had been а continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Jan. 25. 
1952. and was awarded the special 25- 
year membership Honor Emblem in 1977. 

Survivors include his wife, Teresa, 206 
Pennsylvania Ave., Camp Hill, Pa. 17011; 
a daughter, Mrs. Victoria E. Urban of 
Springfield, Ill.; two sons, James A. Jr. 
of New Cumberland and John A. of 
Camp Hill; a sister, Mrs. Belle Bradshaw; 
a brother, Woodrow, and seven grand- 
children. 

M 


ORLEY D. HAYES, 76, of Sonoma, 
Calif., on Aug. 15, 1980. Death was due 
to cerebral edema. He retired on June 
15, 1968, from the Roseville, Calif., office, 
Southern Pacific Lines, after 50 years of 
railroading including 24 years as a train 
dispatcher. 

Bro. Hayes was 
born at Hubbell. 
Neb., on Aug. 28, 
1903. He began 
his railroad ca- 
reer on the sec- 
tion crew at Eck- 
ley, Colo., in 
1918. Nine 
month later, un- 
der the instruc- 
tion of L. T. 
Lewis, Orley 
qualified as a te- 
legrapher. After working at various sta- 
tions on the McCook, Neb., division of 
the CB&Q Railroad, he transferred to the 
SP in 1941. He worked as operator-agent 
at Napa Junction, Calif, and then went 
to Oakland Pier where he qualified as a 
train dispatcher in 1944. He moved to 
Roseville when the two offices were con- 
solidated in 1964. 

Orley had been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since June 5, 1944, and 
was awarded the special 25-year member- 
ship Honor Emblem in 1969. 


He is survived by his wife, Viva, 60 
Ramon, Sonoma, Calif. 95476; a son, 
Jack, of Napa, Calif.; a daughter. Glori- 
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anne Downey, of Sonoma; four grand- 
children and six great grandchildren. 
ae 


KENNETH D. ALLISON, 56. of Rocklin. 
Calif., on May 21, 1980. Death was 
caused by a heart attack. He worked in 
the Roseville, Calif., office, Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, with many years of rail- 
road experience including about 31 years 
as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Allison was born on July 20, 
1923. He had been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since Nov. 14, 1949, and 
was awarded the special 25-year member- 
ship Honor Emblem in 1975. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. K. D. 
Allison, 6360 Hemlock Way, Rocklin, 
Calif. 95677. 


Express From Paris 


Nothing in Europe can match the ex- 
press train from Paris to Lyon. The new 
high speed train was put into service 
September 28. It is called the TGV or 
Train Grand Vitesse, the train of great 
speed. 

The train is only reaching speeds of 
90 to 110 mph now, but expected to 
reach speeds up to 180 mph. It will be 
two years before a complete new roadbed 
will be finished. 

The French are building a new line 
exclusively for passenger travel at a cost 
of $1.6 billion. The cars are luxurious 
commuter cars, expected to be carrying 
25 million passengers by 1985. Because 
they are to be used as short commuter 
distances they do not offer some of the 
luxuries as the Trans European Express 
trains. 

They consist of 10 cars: two electric 
cars at each end and eight others in be- 
tween, including a stand up bar and a 
snack bar. The seating is for 375, with 
135 in first class and 240 in second class. 
When it is in full operation, meals will 
be served at the passenger's seats in both 
classes. The French railroad introduced 
the first daily train in Europe with speeds 
of 125 mph in 1967. Japan is the only 
other nation with trains of similar speeds. 
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(Continued from page 271) 
it would be necessary for him to leave 
the property because of illness. 

"Upon his return to work, Claim- 
ant submitted the appropriate form for 
claiming sick pay for July 10th. 1978. 
Claimant’s employing officer told Claim- 
ant that payment would no! be al- 
lowed because Carrier was not satisfied 
that this was a bona fide case of sick- 
ness." 

“The Organization contends that Car- 
rier violated the Section C of the Sick 
Leave Agreement. It states: 

"The employing officer must be 
satisfied that the sickness is bona 
fide. Satisfactory evidence as to sick- 
ness, preferably in the form of a cer- 
tificate from a reputable physician, 
may be required in case of doubt.’ 
"In the Organization's view, if Car- 

rier doubted that Claimant was really 
ill it could have required him to sub- 
mit a certificate from a reputable phy- 
sician. Since Carrier did not avail it- 
self of this method, the Employes in- 
sist that Carrier may not challenge 
Claimant's statement that he was ill. 

"Carrier. on the other hand, main- 
tains that it did not violate the Sick 
Leave Agreement. It argues that a phy- 
sician's note was not requested because 
there was no doubt whatsoever on Ше 
part of the employing officer that 
Claimant was not sick. 

"A review of the transcript as well 
as the submissions to this Board con- 
vince us that the Organization's argu- 
ment is more compelling. The claim 
must be sustained. 

“The crux of Carrier’s contention 
here is that the Foreman knew that 
Claimant was not il on July 10th, 
1978. Therefore, there was no reason 
to have Claimant submit a physician's 
certificate. 

"Carrier's contention. must be re- 
jected. The transcript simply does not 
establish that the Foreman knew that 
Claimant was not ill. On the contrary, 
the evidence indicates that the Foreman 
led Claimant to believe that his state- 
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ment he was il and going home was 
acceptable. There is nothing to indicate 
that Claimant's statement that he was 
ill was questioned by the Foreman. 
There is no evidence that the Foreman 
objected to Claimant not covering the 
assignment or leaving the property. In 
fact, when Claimant stated that he was 
ill and going home. Foreman admitted 
that he responded “О.К.” 

“Thus, we are persuaded that the 
Foreman did not challenge the authen- 
ticity of Claimant's statements. Stated 
simply, we are convinced that the 
Foreman did not know that Claimant 
was not ill. As such, we will sustain the 
claim as presented.” 


THIRD DIVISION AWARD 22993 


"OPINION OF BOARD: Claimant, 
Myrne Campbell, was involved in an 
accident on August 25th, 1978. As a 
result of injuries sustained Claimant 
did not work from August 25th through 
September 11th, 1978. Claimant re- 
quested sick pay for each of these days. 

“Claimant received sick pay for all 
of the days requested except for two 
days, September 8th and 9th. Carrier 
refused to grant sick pay for these days 
because it did not believe Claimant's 
sickness to be bona fide. Carrier's argu- 
ment was based on the fact that Claim- 
ant was observed by the Assistant 
General Manager and Secretary-Trea- 
surer testifying in court on September 


8th. 

“The Organization claims that Car- 
rier’s failure to allow Claimant sick 
time for September 8th and 9th violates 
Section V, Rule 8 of the Agreement. 
It contends that Claimant provided the 
documentation required in Rule 8. 

“A determination of whether Claim- 
ant is entitled to sick pay, on the days 
in question, requires the interpretation 
of Section V, Rule 8. It states: 

‘No payments shall be made under 
this section unless the employe’s su- 
pervisor is satisfied that the sickness 
is bona fide and of sufficient severity 
to require an absence from work. 
Satisfactory evidence as to sickness 
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in the form of a certificate from a 
reputable physician will be required 
in case of doubt.’ 

“Under Rule 8 the payment of sick 
pay is not automatic. On the contrary, 
the parties have agreed that payment 
is not to be paid “unless the supervisor 
is satisfied that a sickness is bona fide.” 


“However, Rule 8 does not leave it 
to the supervisor to decide which sick- 
nesses are bona fide and which sick- 
nesses are not. Instead, a mechanism is 
provided for making such determina- 
tions. Carrier may require the employe 
to submit a certificate from a reputable 
physician when there is doubt whether 
the sickness is bona fide. This is the 
only method contemplated in Rule 8. 


“Here, Claimant submitted medical 
documentation. The physician indicated 
that Claimant could return to work on 
September 11th. There is nothing to 
indicate that the physician was not 
"reputable." Under the terms of Sec- 
tion V, Rule 8, the physician's determi- 
nation on Claimant’s physical ability 
to perform her job may not be second 
guessed. 


“We will sustain the claim for 80 
per cent of her regular salary, in ac- 
cordance with the Sick Leave Rule.” 


The Carrier must furnish the Board a 
transcript of the hearing or investigation 
in discipline cases as in discipline cases 
the Carrier bears the burden of proof and 
the facts needed to carry that burden are 
elicited at the hearing or investigation. 


THIRD DIVISION AWARD 23015 
“OPINION OF BOARD: After an 


investigatory hearing, claimant, a track- 
man, was suspended for ten working 
days by carrier for excessive absentee- 
ism. The organization protested car- 
rier’s action and pressed its claim to the 
board for resolution. 


“In reviewing the record prepared 
for this case, it has come to light that 
carrier failed to supply a copy of the 
transcript of the June 30, 1978 hear- 
ing to the board. While both carrier 
and the organization have quoted from 
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the transcript in their submission, this 
board cannot be sure how pertinent or 
persuasive their quotations might be 
without the advantage of the transcript. 
Since, in such cases, carrier bears the 
burden of proof and since the facts 
needed to carry that burden are elicited 
at a hearing, it is important that this 
board have the transcript of the hearing 
before it in order to make a proper de- 
termination in the case. 


“Absent that information, this board 
has no recourse but to uphold the claim 
on the basis that carrier has not carried 
its burden of proof, based on the record 
it submitted for this board’s considera- 
tion.” 


Third Division Award 22981 adjudi- 
cates a train dispatcher discipline case 
where the train dispatcher was disci- 
plined for failing to comply with instruc- 
tions applicable to field readout hot bear- 
ing detectors though the incident under 
investigation involed an office readout 
hot bearing detector. 


THIRD DIVISION AWARD 22981 


“OPINION OF BOARD: Claimant 
was suspended from the service of the 
Carrier for ten days “....for violation 
of General Rule A and Rule 990 of the 
Consolidated Code of Operating Rules; 
and Item 11, page 6, of Burlington 
Northern Inc., Twin Cities Region Spe- 
cial Instructions No. 7, dated August 1, 
1977, for your failure to arrange for 
inspection of the Elk River hot box 
detector by the signal maintainer after 
you had knowledge that X-18, Extra 
5656 East, had a failed journal within 
twenty-five (25) miles of the Elk 
River hot box detector on September 8, 
1977.” 


"Claimant's suspension came after an 
investigation held pursuant to the fol- 
lowing notice: 


‘....for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the facts and determining your 
responsibility in connection with al- 
leged improper compliance of Oper- 
ating Instructions for Hot Bearing 
Detectors Office Readout concerning 
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X-18, Extra 5656 East, passing Elk 
River Hot Box Detector, MP 43.8, 
about 12:40 A.M., September 8, 
1977. 


“We have reviewed Ше transcript of 
the investigation in its entirety with 
particular attention to those items re- 
ferred to us by the Carrier as being in 
support of its finding that the claimant 
was in fact guilty of the offense with 
which he was charged. We are unable 
to find that any evidence of probative 
value was produced at the hearing to 
support the charge. The transcript sup- 
ports the claimant’s position that he 
did in fact properly comply with the 
office readout operating instruction. We 
will sustain the claim.” 


Third Division Award 23018 adjudi- 
cates a dispute about the compensation 
due a train dispatcher who worked seven 
consecutive days as a result of having a 
change in rest days. 


THIRD DIVISION AWARD 23018 


“OPINION OF BOARD: The facts 
of this claim are undisputed. At the 
time this dispute arose, the Claimant 
was regularly assigned as trick train 
dispatcher to a second shift position, 
Western District, at Florence, South 
Carolina, with assigned weekly rest 
days Saturday and Sunday. On Thurs- 
day, March 25, 1976, the rest days of 
his position were changed from Satur- 
day and Sunday to Monday and Tues- 
day. Claimant worked seven consecutive 
days, Monday, March 22, 1976 through 
Sunday, March 28, 1976 and was paid 
at the straight time rate of pay. 


“A claim was instituted for the time 
and one-half rate instead of the straight 
time rate of pay which he was paid 
for service on Saturday and Sunday, 
March 27 and 28, 1976. The governing 
Agreement provisions are Article III, 
sections (a), (b) and (d), which read 
in pertinent part as follows: 


‘ARTICLE III 
(a) Rest Days 


Each regularly assigned train dis- 
patcher will be entitled and required 


to take two (2) regularly assigned 
days off per week as rest days, ex- 
cept when unavoidable emergency 
prevents furnishing relief. 

Unless prevented by the require- 
ments of the service, extra train dis- 
patchers will be relieved from train 
dispatcher service for a period of two 
(2) days for rest day purposes after 
they have performed five (5) con- 
secutive days’ work as train dis- 
patcher. 

Such rest days shall be consecu- 
tive to the fullest extent possible. 
Non-consecutive rest days may be 
assigned only in instances where con- 
secutive rest days would necessitate 
working a train dispatcher in excess 
of five (5) days per week. 

(b) Service on Rest Days 

Regularly assigned train dispatch- 
ers who are required to perform 
service on rest days assigned to their 
position will be paid at rate of time 
and one-half for service performed 


on either or both of such rest days. 
* ж ж 


(d) Change in Rest Days 

The Company shall designate 
established rest days for each posi- 
tion in accordance with paragraph 

(a) of this Article. Not less than 

seventy-two (72) hours' notice shall 

be given of change in assignment of 
any rest days.’ 

“The Carrier raises several equitable 
arguments supporting its refusal to 
compensate Claimant at the penalty 
rate. The Carrier first argues that 
Claimant could have exercised seniority 
rights in accordance with Article IV 
(c) (5) of the Agreement, which reads 
as follows: 


‘ARTICLE IV 


* * * 


(c) Exercise of Seniority 
* * * 


(5) By the train dispatcher af- 
fected when his assigned weekly 
rest days are changed or when 
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there is a change of more than 
one hour in the starting time of 
his assignment.’ 


“The Carrier asserts that, since it 
gave a ten-day notice of the change of 


rest days, Claimant had ample time to 
consider the change and exercise his 
seniority rights to avoid working more 
than a five-day week. 


“The Carrier next poses a hypothet- 
iccal situation: 

‘If the rest days of the second 
shift had not been changed on March 
25, Claimant would have worked 
twelve (12) days and had four (4) 
rest days during the second pay 
period (March 16-31, inclusive). 
With the change in rest days, Claim- 
ant still worked twelve (12) days 
and had four (4) rest days during 
the same period. If the change had 
been made effective on Monday, 
March 22, or March 29 the day fol- 
lowing his Saturday and Sunday 
rest days, he would have lost two (2) 
days pay as he would have worked 
only ten (10) instead of the normal 
twelve (12) days during the period 
March 16-31.’ 


“The Carrier puts much emphasis on 
the fact that Claimant elected the sec- 
ond shift assignment. By so electing, 
argues the Carrier, Claimant accepted 
the rest days of that assignment which 
were Monday and Tuesday, not Satur- 
day and sunday. 


“The Carrier’s arguments do not suf- 
fer for lack of merit, but contract 
language and awards previously issued 
by this Board support the Organization. 
Article III (a) gives each regularly 
assigned train dispatcher two rest days 
per week. A week consists of five work 
days followed by two rest days. When 
a dispatcher is required to work his rest 
days, Article III (b) requires that he 
be compensated at the time and one- 
half rate. Referee Daugherty concurs 
in Award 5897: 

г. До is clear that, except for 
emergencies and other unusual situ- 
ations, the Parties meant to establish 


(1) a work period of five consecu- 
tive work days; (2) an ensuing rest 
period of two consecutive days; and 
(3) a penalty on the Carrier, in the 
form of premium pay, for the hours 
it requires its dispatchers to work on 
such rest days. From this we think 
it follows that they meant to define 
‘week’ as a period of seven days be- 
ginning with the first of five con- 
secutive work days...’ 


“In regard to the Carrier’s argument 
that Claimant, by electing to remain 
in his position, effectively created a 
new assignment for himself and nulli- 
fied his claim, this Board refers to 
Referee Carter in Third Division Award 
7319:” 


‘A change in rest days does not 
have the effect of terminating the old 
assignment and creating a new one 
where the occupant does not exercise 
his seniority. If such were the case 
the change of rest days would ге- 
quire that the new position be bul- 
letined. This means, also, that the 
position remains the same іггеѕрес- 
tive of the change in rest days and 
consequently there is no moving 
from one assignment to another. 
Awards 5586, 5807. The fact that the 
occupant of the position may exercise 
his seniority rights after a change in 
rest days does not appear to affect 
the situation when the right has not 
been exercised. We must necessarily 
come to the conclusion that the Car- 
rier has the right, after notice, to 
change the rest days of а position 
and thereby change the work week 
of the position, but it remains the 
same assigned position throughout. . .’ 
“This Board accordingly sustains the 

claim.” 





You can’t really take it easy unless 


there’s something you should be doing. 


е 


Few things are so apt to keep a woman 


awake nights as having a husband who 
talks in his sleep. 
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sandhouse snickers 


Russian schoolteacher: “Who were Ше 
first human beings?” 

Pupil: *Adam and Eve." 

Teacher: “And what nationality were 
they?” 

Pupil: “Russian, of course.” 


Teacher: “And how do you know they 
were Russian?” 





Pupil: “Easy. They had no roof over 
their heads, no clothes to wear and only 
one apple between them — and they 
called it Paradise." 


A bride, seeking employment, was 
asked to fill out an application form. 
When she came to “Marital Status," she 
hesitated a bit and then quickly wrote: 
"Happy." 


“Гуе always wanted to take a milk 
bath," a woman told her grocer. ^I think 
24 quarts will do it." 

The grocer thought a moment and 
asked, ‘‘Pasteurized?” 

“No,” she said. “Just up to my waist.” 


Teacher: “John, please wash your 
hands, they're very dirty. What would 
you say if I came into the classroom with 
such dirty hands?" 

John: "I'd be too polite to mention it." 


Bicyclist: "I was just bitten on the leg 
by a dog." 

Jogger: “Did you put anything on it?” 

Bicyclist: “No, he liked it just the way 
it was.” 


Today’s teachers don’t have to assign 
the age-old essay topic of “How I spent 
my summer vacation” to find out what 
their students did during three months 
of leisure. All they have to do is read 
their T-shirts. 
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SPATCH JR. By Krista 





"You be nice to Spatch this trip and 
maybe hell get you back on time." 





Customer: “How much do you want 
for this car?” 
Used-car dealer: “Full or empty?” 


In the Old West, nobody really had 
any psychological problems. А high- 
strung man was simply a horse thief 
who'd been caught. 


"But how on earth did you come to 
get so completely intoxicated?" asked the 
judge. 

“I got into bad company, Your Honor,” 
replied the drunk. “You see, there were 
four of us. I had a bottle of whiskey — 
and the other three don't touch the stuff." 


Teacher: “Whats a monologue?” 


Pupil: “A disease you get from kissing 
lumber." 


Hiker: “Can I catch the 6:45 if I cut 
through this field of yours?" 


Farmer: “If my bull sees you, you 
might catch the 6:15." 
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^| USE THE AIR PUMP TO 
SAVE AT THE GAS PUMP.” 


“I found out that keep- More stops at the air 
ing my tires inflated to the pump will save you stops at 
highest level recommended Ше gas pump—and that’s 
by the manufacturer makes just one of the easy ways 
a big difference in my gas you can save gasoline. For 
mileage. Checking the tire a free booklet with more 
pressure takes just a couple tips on saving energy and 
of minutes — and it should money, write "Energy," 
save me about 40 gallons of Вох 62, Oak Ridge, TN 
gas this year!" 37830. 


ENERGY. 
We can't afford to waste it. 


U.S. Department of Energy 


BEST 
WISHES! 


BROTHERHOOD'S RELIEF & COMPENSATION FUND 


3601 N. Progress Avenue Harrisburg, PA., U.S.A. 17110 
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A slick plan 


fora 
_ rainy day. 


Some people manage 
to go through life without ever 
having a rainy day. But most people run 
into a storm now and then. 

So it pays to plan for a storm and 
then hope it never happens. 

The Payroll Savings Plan is one 
sure, safe, easy way to force yourself to 
start saving. And savings are a must to 
keep any financial plan from going on 
the skids. 

The little you set aside each payday 
for U.S. Savings Bonds will grow. And 
help to keep you covered come rain ог 
come shine. 

And if you’ re lucky enough to 
wes tt -sht help you E ste, 


Tiket 
Јаке ; =; 


in America. 





